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Gutroductory 


HE outlines in this brochure have been pre- 

pared to widen the scope of Delphian service 
_ = by offering plans for the individual to work 
independently. The secret of any sort of success is 
concentration of effort. 

The Delphian Society has devoted its energies 
heretofore to working out a system of developing 
the individual through group activity. It has con- 
centrated upon the things most essential to a cul- 
tural background, and upon the methods adapted to 
the individual working within the group. The wis- 
dom of this plan is attested by the growth of the 
Delphian Society in numbers and by the countless 
members who have changed from self-distrustful 
creatures, without the power to think of a thing to 
say or the courage to say it when thought of, into 
women who are at ease in any gathering, and who 
put their hearers at ease by talking composedly and 
to the point. 

While nothing can take the place of the chapter 
activity in developing ability to make practical use of 
what one knows through interesting conversation 
and talks that are short, well-expressed and to the 
point, there are certain lines of individual study 
which are highly interesting and profitable. The 
object of these outlines is to enable Delphians to 
avail themselves of some of these opportunities. 

Following the Delphian policy of concentrating on 
the things which are of most practical use, instead 
of' wandering aimlessly over the universe of cultural 
subjects, these outlines not only supplement the 
study outline of the Year Book, presenting subjects 
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there discussed from a different standpoint, but also 
enable the Delphian who may not be able to attend 


all the chapter meetings, or who has moved to some - 


town where there is no chapter, to carry on her 
study without interruption, as they are devised for 
the Delphian who is working alone. 

In the limited time alloted to the chapter meeting, 
it is inevitable that many subjects can be only 
touched upon in their most essential aspects. These 
outlines enable members to make use of the wealth 
of material supplied in the texts which cannot be 
exhaustively discussed in the chapter. 

Furthermore, these outlines make it possible for 
the family of the Delphian member to share in the 
benefits of Delphianism. The student looking for 
data on some such subject as the development of 
free government, the Sunday School teacher who 
wants light on the history or literature of the 
Hebrews, the member planning a travel trip will find 
these outlines invaluable, and the person in search of 
odd or curious facts may find what they are seeking 
by consulting the references given in this brochure. 
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The Foundation of Civilisation Aw 2g 
9 @ur Debt to Primitive Man 


ROGRESS and civilization arise only from 

mastery of natural forces, the direction of 

these forces and the making of new com- 

binations of them. We have dominion over earth, 

; air and water because our remote ancestors made 
i the fundamental conquests of nature. What they 
\ achieved is little compared to what is possible today. 
But without their work there would be no houses, 

no tools, no books, no food but raw meat and wild 
fruits—in short—no life above the level of the 


beasts. 
. Into what three ages is prehistory divided? I, 
vii. 
? . Are these periods of time or development? 
As beans, 
oe . Where did primitive man live, and what in- 


fluenced his choice of a habitation. I, vii. 
. What was the most important discovery of the 
first period of prehistory? I, viii. 
. What name is given to the second period, and 
why is it so called? I, viii. 
. What improvements were made in living con- 
ditions in this second period? I, viii, 208n. 
iS . We are still in the third stage of civilization to 
which primitive man attained. What is the 
name of that age, and why has progress been 
so much more rapid in it? I, ix, 2080. i 
. How was fire discovered and what change did ( 
it effect in the position of women? I, xi. 
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9. How did the discovery of fire affect man’s \ 
Vale 


Prehis- appearance? I, 208p. 
toric 10. What made it possible for man to procure food 
( Society otherwise than by hunting? I, xvi. 
( 11. Civilization is the state of being a citizen. What 
oy achievement of primitive man made settled ‘ 
DIPF/9 life possible? I, xiv, 208s. N 
ee 12. How did it happen that women were the first } 
gardeners and botanists? I, 208q. 5 
13. Describe the life of the Primitive Lake Dwellers. 


the potato? I, xv. ° 

15. The totem poles of Alaska are today one of the 
attractions to tourists. Explain the impor- 
tance of the totem to primitive races. I, xx. 

16. Where may one get an idea of the character of 

__ primitive houses? I, xii. 

17. What is the origin of taboo? I, xx-i. 

18. What industrial progress was made by pre- 
historic people? I, x, 208r. 


I, 208q. 
14. What changes has man made in the native 
fruits and vegetables, such as the peach and 


19. What were the religious beliefs of primitive 
ian tel seexe 

20. Are there any peoples today who are still in 
these “prehistoric” stages of development? 
Lado 


The Land of the Prramtds 


“Py: do you come to Egypt? Do you come 


to gain a dream, or to regain lost dreams 

of old; to gild vour life with the drowsy 
gold of romance, to lose a creeping sorrow, to for- 
get that too many of your hours are sullen, grey, 
bereft? What do you wish of Egypt? 

“The Sphinx will not ask you, will not care. The 
Pyramids, lifting their unnumbered stones to the 
clear and wonderful skies, have held, still hold, their 
secrets; but they do not ask for yours. The ter- 
rific temples, the hot, mysterious tombs, odorous of 
the dead desires of men, crouching-in and under 
the immeasurable sands, will mock you with their 
brooding silence, with their dim and sombre repose. 
The brown children of the Nile, the toilers who 
sing their antique songs by the shadoof and the 
sakieh, the dragomans, the smiling goblin merchants, 
the Bedouins who lead your camel into the pale 
recesses of the dunes—these will not trouble them- 
selves about your deep desires, your perhaps yearn- 
ing hunger of the heart and the imagination. Yet 
Egypt is not unresponsive. 

“  . He who has drunk Nile water must return. 
The golden country calls him ; the mosques with their 
marble columns, their blue tiles, their stern-faced 
worshippers ; the narrow streets with their tall houses, 
their latticed windows, their peeping eyes looking 
down on the life that flows beneath and can never 
be truly tasted; the Pyramids with their bases in 
the sand and their pointed summits somewhere near 
the stars; the Sphinx with its face that is like the 
enigma of human life; the great river that flows by 
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the tombs and the temples; the great desert that 


iy) 
Wisdom girdles it with a golden girdle. N 
of the : “Egypt calls—even across the space of the world . 
Egyptians - and across the space of.the world he who knows it 


is ready to come, obedient to its summons, because 
in thrall to the eternal fascination of the ‘land of 
sand, and river, and gold’; the land of the charmed 
serpent, the land of the afterglow, that may fade 
away from the sky above the mountains of Lybya, 
but that fades never from the memory of one who 
has seen it from the base of some great column, or 
the top of some mighty pylon; the land that has a 
spell—wonderful, beautiful Egypt.” 


we 


“Mysterious Egypt’ 


. PIOUERE did the idea of the mystery of 
Egypt originate? I, 177. 

. How did the topography of the land contribute 
to its mysterious character? I, xxiv. 

. What mystery was there about the construction 
of the pyramids? I, 14. 

. “Sphinx” is a Greek word. Why was it asso- 
ciated with riddles? VI, 27. 

. What other structure excited the wonder of the 

Greeks? I, 22. 

. Explain the regard the Greeks had for the 

obelisk. III, 1080. 

. What is the probable origin of the Egyptian 

race? J, xxxviii. 

. How can one account for the gap between the 
low state of prehistoric culture in Egypt and 
the high state of civilization revealed in the 
earliest records? I, 328. 

9. For how long has it been possible to read 

records left by the Egyptians themselves? I, 3. 
10. What is the Rosetta Stone, and why is it so 
named? I, 3. 
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. What important historian visited Egypt twenty- 

five centuries ago? I, xxiv. 

12. What sources of information upon Egypt do we 
have which he lacked? I,.7; 16; 89-111. 

13. Scientists tell us that to devise a calendar as 
accurate as that which the early Egyptians 
possessed requires recorded observations for 
a period of fifteen hundred years. How long 
ago then must Egypt have had a knowledge 
of writing and a system of keeping records? 
1, eetvic 

14. Why is Egyptian culture so unique, so “mys- 
terious’? I, xxvii; xxxiv. 

15. What theories are there as to the origin of the 
pyramid tombs? I, 8, 13. 

16. The reticence of the Egyptian on matters re- 

garding his religion or personal experiences 

helped to keep the region a “mystery to the 

Greeks.” I, 154. 


Egypt, Leader of the Ancient World 


See map page 30, first year book. 


Vf wrs says that it was not the kings nor 
the captains who brought man to settled 

life, but the priests. How does the early his- 
tory of Egypt accord with this statement? 
i; 6. 

2. What are the three divisions of Egyptian his- 
try? Ly 5. 

3. Why are the pyramids the most important as 
well as the most interesting memorials of the 
Old Kingdom? I, 8. 

4. How did the Egyptian climate foster the 

: Egyptian’s idea of immortality? I, 13. 

5. What change in government took place in the 
Middle Kingdom? I, 17. 

6. How did the public buildings reflect this 

change? I, 20-21. 
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. What Asiatic invasion ended the Middle King- 

dom period? I, 21. 

8. What advance in military science did Eeype owe 
to these invaders? I, 22. 

9. What is meant by the statement: “Egypt did 

not become a conquering nation until she had 

been taught by conquerors’? I, 31. 


and what did she accomplish? I, 33; 36. 

11. How great an empire did the brother of the 
“first woman ruler” control? I, 123. 

12. From the time the first queen held the throne 
until Tutankhamon ruled was 143 years. 
During all this time Egypt was the greatest 
Mediterranean power. Describe life in the 
Egyptian empire at its height. I, 124-6. 

13. Who was the first religious reformer, and what 
did he teach? I, 130. 

14. Why. did his religious crusade fail? 

15. Explain why Tutankhaton changed his name to 
‘Lutankhamon, I, 132. 

16. ee is Rameses II called “The Great”? I, 
147-8. 

17. Who was Rameses III, and why did he deserve 
the ue the earlier Rameses had acquired? 
I, 150-51. 


Examine the illustrations opposite pages 109, 110-112, 
for types of the Egyptian. 


Decline of Eqvpt 


1 HAT class usurped the governmental 
powers in Egypt? I, 152. 
2. Account for the Greek idea that the Egyptian 
religion originated in Nubia. I, 170. 
33 ee the significance of the Nubian rule? 
4. What nation led armies into Egypt and sacked 
its two most important cities? I, 172 


10. Who was “the first great woman of history”: 
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. Explain the term Saitic.. I, 174. 

. Why was this period called the “Renaissance of Change 
Egypt”? I, 174-5. and 

7. What foreign nations have controlled Egypt \ Decay os 


Nur 


\ 
since 525 B. C., when Cambyses the Persian © 


conquered it? I, 177. (ay 
8. What prophecy of Ezekiel has been fulfilled? COO 
fe iy7. 


9. How does the Serapeum, the tomb of the Bulls, 

indicate the decadence of Egypt? I, 176. 
10. From Rameses III to Psamtik I was 500 years, 
longer than from the discovery of America 
until today. When can we be sure our coun- 
try is safe from a decline? 


Cities of Egypt 


\ G N a way there is no better comment upon the ( 
general lack of knowledge of Egypt than our 
( names for her cities. “Thebes,” “Heliopolis,” 
a “Memphis,” “Abydos,” are all Greek and before the 
year 1000 B. C. were probably never heard in Egypt, 
though the cities were founded in the dawn of R 
antiquity. The Greeks were the first people who @ 
- @ wrote for the sake of recording interesting things, 4 
@ and for twenty-five centuries they were the source @ 
‘% of information concerning Egypt. “Hieroglyph” is 
( also a Greek word, meaning sacred glyph or groove. 
) It was the writing used by the priests, who said it 
f was of divine origin, and the Greeks believed them. 


1. What is the meaning of Memphis in Egyptian? 


G I, 136. 
Vi 2. What was its claim to the title “venerable”? & 
) Te 136. | 
3. How did the building of Cairo involve the de- 

if ‘struction of ancient Memphis? I, 137. _ 

§ 4. Compare the size of the city with its burying 

; ground. I, 137. Why did the Egyptian need 

; so much tomb-space? : ¢ 
I OSG sf PROGR 
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Egyptian 
Cities 


5. By what name is Heliopolis known in the 


Bible, and why did the Greeks call it the 
“Sun ‘City e901 fas: 


. Why was the pyramid shape sacred to the 


Egyptian? I, 139. 


. What famous men are known to have attended 


the first “college” at Heliopolis? I, 139. 


. Why was Abydos the sacred city? I, 140. 
. Describe the Egyptian Passion Play performed 


at Abydos. I, 142. 


. What kings made Tanis their capital? I, 143. 
. Describe the city as Rameses II left it. I, 144. 
. What was the Egyptian name for the city of 


Thebes? 71,0153. 


. Where were the “hundred gates” in the un- 


walled city? I, 153. 


. What were the most famous structures of an- 


cient Thebes? I, 156-7. 


. Describe the commerce of Imperial Thebes. 


Lev573 


. Why do travelers visit this spot today? I, 157. 


For pictures of Modern Thebes see I, 159; for Mem- 
phis III, 1077-79. 


Wincep Lion, ASSYRIA 


The human head denotes wisdom, the lion’s body strength, and the eagle’s 
wings swiftness. The Assyrians thought no evil spirit could pass 
this guardian of the palace door. Part PPE 
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Flesopotamta 


7 HE present condition of these lands illustrates 
their primitive aspects. . . . The sand swirls 
unhindered over the steppes and heaps up about 
mounds where once cities stood. Lions lurk in the 
jungles and wandering Arabs camp over the plains. 
. . . Acountry of still splendid possibilities, destined 
some time again to be the highway of nations, it is a 
speaking testimony of the power of man. Before 
his advent it was uninhabitable and wild. When 
he had subdued it and cultivated it, it was the garden 
of the earth, the seat and the symbol of Paradise. 
“The valley of the Tigris and Euphrates was any- 
thing but an isolated region. Unlike Egypt it was 
open on almost every side. . . . Such was the theatre 
of the activities of the peoples who made the earliest 
history of mankind and about whom centered the 
life of the ancient East. The land was admirably 
fitted, nay, rather, predestined by its physical char- 
acteristics and position to produce and foster such a 
history. A world in itself, it lay in close touch, in 
unavoidable contact with the larger world on every 
side, upon whose destinies its inhabitants were to 
exercise so impressive and so permanent an influ- 
ence.” —Goodspeed, 

As stated in our text, it aids tremendously in 
studying the early world if we constantly remind 
ourselves that we, not these earlier people are old. 
Today our scientists have tests by which they de- 
termine the mental age of human beings. These 
reveal that many people may live for fifty years, 
but never attain a mental age of more than ten. 
Only by a knowledge of the thought of early peoples 
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can we calculate the mental age of our civilization. 
Because the Land Between the Rivers so profoundly 
influenced the ancient world, we can learn much 
about our progress from an acquaintance with its 
customs. 


Examine the map, first year book page 30, noting 
position of “fertile crescent.” 


. Why, for six thousand years, have nations 


fought for Mesopotamia? I, 217. 


. Explain the physical disappearance of such 


great ancient cities as Nineveh. I 218. 


. What circumstances brought the “hidden cities” 


to light in recent times? I, 219. 


. Are any American universities carrying on ex- 


cavations in this region? I, 223. 


. In what respects are Egypt and Mesopotamia 


alike?. 1; 226. 


. “Sumer” appears in the Bible as “Shinar.” 


What people lived there in the dawn of his- 
tory? AL e229, 


. What determined the location of Mesopotamian 


cities? I, 229, 


. What people gave western Asia its distinctive 


culturer) ia232 


. What is the oldest written code of laws, and 


who compiled it? I, 235. 


. What city did he make the center of his king- 


dom? <1» 233: 


. Is the original of this code still preserved? 


T'235. 
The Checkered Storp of Babplon 


ROM what three sections was Babylon 
menaced by enemies? I, 270-1. 
When and where does the horse first appear in 
history? I, 270. 
When were the first boundary stones set up, and 
what were they called? I, 272. 
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. Describe the Assyrian people, and tell the origin 


of their name. I, 282. 


. Under whom did Assyria first achieve impor- 


tance? I, 283. 


. Why did Babylonia accept Assyrian dominion 


so readily.. I, 287. 


. Show how Assyria came into the story of 


Egypt. I, 282-3. 


. What famous cities in Asia and Egypt did 


Esarhaddon destroy? I, 291-2. 


. Who sacked “the hundred-gate” Thebes? I, 


at Gk 


. Did Babylonia ever overcome Assyria? I, 295. 
. Tell the main achievements of Nebuchadnezzar. 


I, 297-9. 


. Why was the Babylonian captivity of the He- 


brews so important to that nation and to us? 
I, 300. 


. How did two great Persians treat Babylon 


spout oso B.C? 4) 301. 


. What. association has it with Alexander the 


Great? I, 301. 
Gifts of Babplonia 


HAT was the chief source of wealth in 
Babylonia? I, 309. 


. What was the ancient Babylonian original of 


-our safety-vault? I, 311. 


. What modern business practices originated in 


Babylonia? I, 310-1. 


_ Who were the earliest known firm of national 


bankers? I, 211. 


. What architectural principle unknown in Egypt 


did the Babylonians employ? I, 312. 


. What great contribution did Babylonia make to 


transportation? I, 312. 


. Why do we divide our day into twenty-four 


hours, and the hour into sixty minutes, etc.? 
Tob. 
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8. What art did Babylonia develop to beautify her “it 
Asiatic - mud-brick walls? I, 312. AS 
Legacies 9. Tell Assyria’s contribution to military art. I, 


312; 
v 10. What pernicious belief do we inherit from 
Ww, {o the Babylonians that was in much evidence 
Wd 


during the Pilgrim days? I, 313. } 
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Palesttire 


Examine the map page 30 of year book. 


“OC, WO great currents of thought and influence 
flow out of the past. United, they determine to 
a great extent the character of that which today is 
called ‘civilization.’ Hellenism contributed the ele- 
ments of philosophy, art, and political organization, 
and the canons of scientific thought; but this fair 
stream, abounding in so much that stimulated human 
progress was pitiably destitute in that which is the 
basis of higher good. This was religion. Rising 
farther back in human history there came from the 
barren hills of Canaan that other current which fur- 
nished those absolute essentials to the highest civiliza- 
tion—religion, ethics, and the elements of the laws 
oe regulate the relations of man to man and to his 
God. 

“| The Hebrews first taught man that the su- 
preme goal of life 1s righteousness. Consequently 
they are the great ethical teachers of humanity. 
Hand in hand with ethics went its objective expres- 
sion—law. Today the elements of Hebrew legisla- 
tion have become the bone and marrow of the 
world’s greatest legal systems. In grappling with 
the social problems of their age, the enlightened 
Hebrew prophets, priests and wise men deduced 
social laws which are as applicable today as they 
were twenty-five hundred years ago. Therefore for 
the student of religion, law and social science He- 
bréw history possesses a pre-eminence with no other. 
It also furnishes the historical background without 
which the literature and thought of the Old Testa- 
ment is only half intelligible.”—Kent. 
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1. Why is Palestine Asia’s “key to Europe and \ 

Spe Africa”? IT, 350. N 
ee 2. Give the approximate size of this country. I, 

\ A 347. 

‘e { ‘s . Explain how it is “the land of contrasts,” both 

WAI in geographical features and social develop- | 

VY ment. II, 349-50. } 


. Where is the “garden spot” of Palestine? II, Uy 


347. 
. Today nations fight for control of the sea. 
How did the Hebrews regard it? II, 349. 
. Under what government is Palestine today, and 
has it benefited by this rule? II, 343-4. 


. Who controlled it for the four centuries pre- 
ceding the World War? II, 343. 


. To what religions is this the “holy land,” and 
how does this fact affect the problem of 
government? II, 344. 


. How many times has Jerusalem been destroyed 
since its founding? II, 346. 


. Why is the history of Palestine particularly 
important? II, 345. 


HY are there so few historical records of 
the Hebrews? II, 351; 358. 


. What was Abraham’s home town, and the busi- 
ness of his family? II, 352. 


The Hebrew Nation: Tribal Baps 

. The Bible narrative states that Abraham was ( 

called out of Ur, city of the moon-god, and 
that he built an altar to Jehovah in Canaan. 
No one would know better than an image- 

) 


maker, how vain it is to worship idols. 
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16. 


. Estimate Moses as a personage of history. 


With what period of Egyptian history is the 
story of Joseph connected? II, 353. 

Why were the Israelites oppressed in Egypt? 
Il, 353. i 
The strong race-loyalty of Moses, who might 
have enjoyed everything that Egypt had to 

offer, is a notable Hebrew trait. II, 353. 


. Wherein is the influence of Egypt upon the 


Hebrews evident? II, 354. 


. How did the Hebrew individuality manifest it- 


self in religious concepts? II, 354. 


. How important to the Egyptians were the 


Hebrews? I, 149. 


. What six Hebrew books of records, now lost, 


do we know to have once existed? II, 356-7. 


. The Books of Kings and Chronicles contain 


practically the same material. How do the 
books differ in purpose? II, 358. 


. What is “epic history”? II, 359. 
. How were the Hebrews a “peculiar people”? 


II, 360. 


I], 
360-2. 


. The strong individuality of the Hebrews and 


their democracy, which have been so valuable 
- to world-development, worked against their 
military success. II, 363. 


Why was there “no king in Israel” for a long 
time? II, 369. 


The Hebrews and Cheir Neighbors 


from those of other nations? II, 371. 


i Hv did the Hebrew king’s powers differ 
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2. What events brought about the union of the: 
tribes under Saul? II, 371-2. ¢ 
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. Summarize Saul’s service to Israel. II, 373. \ 
In the . Who made Jerusalem the Hebrew capital, and : 
Promised why? II, 374. 
{ Land z} . Estimate David as a warrior and a statesman. 
y II, 375-6. 
S . Solomon was a statesman. What diplomatic 
SMLAF (9 


achievements marked his reign? II, 376-7. 
. The period of ascendancy of the Hebrew state 
lies between the decline of Egypt and the rise 


| of Assyria. II, 376. . 
. How did Solomon’s glory prepare for the dis- 
ruption of the Hebrew nation? II, 378-9. 
Israel, as contrasted with Judah? II, 379-80. 


. What conditions hindered national unity of 

. What was the outcome of Israel’s conflict with 
Assyria? II, 382; 1, 287. 

. How came the ten tribes to be “lost”? II, 382. 

. Kent says in his History of the Hebrew People: 
“The mountains round about Jerusalem 
proved to be the everlasting arms beneath her 
faith.” How far did the mountains protect 
Judah from invaders? II, 384-7. 

. What political course did Isaiah recommend? ~ 
II, 384-5. Remember that the prophet was 
to the Hebrew king what the prime minister 
is to a modern one. II, 371. 

. What policies did Jeremiah favor against Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and how did events prove his 
wisdom? II, 386; I, 298. 

. What effect did the Babylonian Captivity have 
upon the Hebrews? II, 388-9. 

. Why is Nehemiah regarded as the founder of 
the new kingdom? II, 391. See also the Old 
Testament record in the book of Nehemiah. 
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These “roses” are daffodils, favorites of poets from David to Wordsworth 
Part II, 348. 
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v Hebrew Life and Customs Giviliza- 

1. JN what stage of civilization were the He- pon 

| brews of Abraharn’s day? II, 437. @ 

2. Note that, after four hundred years in Egypt, a 
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the Hebrews resumed their nomadic life m 
the desert. II, 354. 


. What arts of civilization did the Hebrews fail 


to master? II, 429; 436: 


. Does history reveal any city founded by the 


Hebrews? How did Jerusalem come into 
being ?--II, 374. 


. What was the great contribution of the Hebrew 


people to civilization? II, 436-40. 


. What sinister fact does the story of Jephthah 


reveal regarding the civilization of the early 
Hebrews? II, 369. 


_ How was Samuel’s treatment of Agag Assyrian 


in spirit? II, 369. 


. Why were-the Jews so bitterly hostile to foreign 


nations? II, 413. 


- What lesson does the book of Ruth teach? II, 


413-5. 


_ Consideration for the poor.and weak early 


characterized the Hebrews. How does Ruth 
throw light on this? II, 414. 


. Why was it possible for such unimportant 


people as Amos to criticise kings of - Israel 
or Judah to their faces? UH, oy ik: 

In accounting for the readiness of the Hebrews 
to fall into worship of Baal, for -which their 
prophets repeatedly condemned them, it must 
be remembered that the Canaanites were far 
more civilized than the invading Hebrews, 
and particularly they were more successful 
farmers. When the Hebrew inquired why 
the Canaanite’s field yielded so much more 
than his, the neighbor would probably ask if 
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OM) 
Greatest Baal who lived in the big stone or in the tree \ 
Oriental on the field. f . 
) Literature 13. What agricultural festivals were held in Israel? 
TL 3381: 

Lis 14. What does Samuel’s prophecy tell of the court 

WAI - customs of the Orient? II, 377-8. N 

; 15. When did writing become a general accomplish- ) 


ment of the Hebrews? II, 389. 
16. From what period does the Hebrew’s participa- 


tion in commerce and trade date? I, 300. 
Hebrew Literature 
(Wie great literatures of the world all have 


their distinctive character, and the comparison 
of their differences adds greatly to one’s enjoyment 
of them. Even the most casual reader recognizes 
that the Old Testament has a style which is different 
from that of English literature. A discerning reader 
will see a difference between the Old Testament 
books and those of the New Testament. A partial 
explanation of this difference is found in the He- 
brew language. 

There was but one connective in Hebrew, vav, ; 
and its meaning was quite indefinite, says Gardiner @& 
in The Bible as English Literature: “In the King : 
James Version it is translated indifferently, and, but 
or so, and sometimes incorrectly, when. Thus we 
get the constant succession of ands which are so fa- 
miliar a characteristic of Biblical style.” 

There were but two tenses in the Hebrew verb, 
and these did not express time. One indicated \ 
action going on, whether in the past, present or 
future, and the other represented action completed ( 


in the past, present or future. There were no po- 
tential or subjunctive moods. These limitations of 
language result in a limitation of logic. While few 
literatures express single ideas with greater emo- 
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j tional and imaginative force than the Hebrew, there 
IN 


is an almost complete absence of the philosophic 
| ‘tore which connects one idea with another. 
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. Explain the statement that the Bible is not a 


book, but a library. II, 395-6. 


. What have all the volumes of this “library” in 


common? II, 396. 


. What was the Book of Jashar? II, 397. 
. The essential of our poetry is rhythm and meter. 


What is the poetic form of the Hebrew 
literature? II, 398. 


. Explain the constant reference to nature in He- 


brew poetry. II, 399. 


. What varieties of poetry are found in the 


Psalms? II, 401. 


. The wisdom literature of all the Oriental peo- 


ples differs from that of the Greeks in that 
it simply records truths, and makes no effort 
at explanation. II, 402. 


. What sort of persons were the proverb-makers? 


II, 402. 


. The essay was well suited to the peculiarities 


of Hebrew language described above. 
II, 405. 


. What is the keynote of the Ecclesiastes? II, 


406-7. 


. Most wisdom literature taught the reward of 


righteousness. What did the Book of Job 
teach, and why is it universal? II, 408-9. 


. What answer does this book provide for the 


riddle of human suffering? II, 411. 


. How does Ruth rank as a piece of literature? 


II, 413. 


. Esther is peculiar in that the name of God does 


not occur in the entire story. Does this fact 
explain the attitude of the early Church 
Fathers concerning the book? II, 415. 


. Compare the literal and the allegorical interpre- 


tations of the Song of Solomon. II, 416-9. 
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Greek flpthology 


(ee whole body of legends which these early 
people developed to account for the origin and 
the progress of the world, with all the lore which 
came to gather around their divinities, we call myth- 
ology. The stories which we call myths, and which 
make up the literature we call mythology, were not 
the imaginings of poets and dreamers, but they were 
the explanations devised by grown people, in the 
childhood age of the world, to account for the 
mysteries of nature. As ages passed, and the real 
significance of natural phenomena was better com- 
prehended, stories expanded to meet the expanding 
ideas, or the stories told in the same way meant 
more to those who told them. 

Greek mythology is of more interest to us than 
that of any other nation because of the beauty of the 
stories themselves ; because these stories have been 
the inspiration of so much of our literature and art; 
and because they have been a potent influence in 
shaping the very language we speak. 

1. Why did the originators of mythological stories 
recite them. ~ II, 443. 

. In what spirit is it desirable for the modern 
reader to peruse Greek mythology? LI, 
443-5, ‘ 

3. Aside from entertainment, what is to be gained 

from a study of Greek myths? II, 445-6. 
4. Explain the statement that mythology is not the 
equivalent of religion.. II, 447; 453. 


5 Bene does theology differ from religion? II, 
447, 
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What are the three steps in religious thought? 
II, 448-50. Are there any peoples existing 
today who are still in the first stage? 


. How far towards a monotheistic religion did the 


Ancients advance? II, 450-1. 


. How was the Homeric idea of gods superior to 


that of Egypt and Babylonia? II, 451. 


. What advance did Greek philosophy make upon 


the theology of Homeric days? II, 451. 


. What deities of the pagan Greeks correspond 


to the Christian saints? II, 452. 


. Contrast Greek religion and Christianity as to 


formal creeds and obligatory acceptance of 
them. II, 453. 


. What heritage of Greek mythology does our 


language possess? II, 454. 


. Indicate some of the different interpretations 


poets made of various myths. II, 455. 


. Why is Greek mythology more important than 


Egyptian, Babylonian, Norse or Indian ? df, 
456. 


Where, according to Greek mythology, was 
Zeus born? II, 471. 


How are the sirens, harpies and gorgons of 
Greek mythology to be accounted for? II, 
509. 


. What conception had the Greeks in regard to 


the wisdom of the God of War? II, 511-2. 


. Who were the chief deities of the Greeks, and 


what forces did they symbolize? II, 513. 


. How did the Greeks’ conception of their gods 


change by Plato’s time—a thousand years 
after the Homeric era? II, 514. 
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Greek Mopths and Modern Discoveries 


ROTE lived from 1794 to 1871, and wrote 

one of the most scholarly histories of 
Greece for that time. What did he believe 
regarding the Homeric age? II, 458. 


. “Troy was not a geographical location, but a 


poet’s dream,” said a magazine of the nine- 
teenth century. Is this true? II, 461-3. 


. “The career of Heinrich Gieram reads like 


a highly colored tale of adventure.” II, 
459-61. Explain. 


. What were Schliemann’s most remarkable dis- 


coveries? II, 461-2. 


. Who were the Aege “ans? II, 464. 
. Where was the centre of Aegean civilization, 


and the birthplace of Greek culture? II, 
468. 


. By what name did the Egyptians know the 


Cretans, and how did they come into the 
history of the Hebrew nation? II, 465. 


. Diodorus lived in the first century before the 


Christian era. What theory of his regarding 
the origin of the alphabet has been proved 
since 1900 A. D.? II, 472. - 


. Who discovered “Tyrian purple’ dye? II, 


473. 


. What is the myth of Minos and his Labyrinth? 


Il, 474. 


. What elements of the truth exist in this old 


story? II, 475-6. 


2. Of what supposedly “modern” material were 


the water-pipes made of in Crete six thousand 
years ago? II, 470. 
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Greek Ltfe 


TU % early Greeks possessed a quick apprecia- 


tion of beauty and a rare sense of proportion 

—qualities stimulated by the nature of the 
land wherein they dwelt. Because they were thus 
gifted, the people as a whole attained more nearly 
to perfection in whatever they attempted than have 
other nations. The most perfect language so far 
evolved is the Greek language ; the noblest literature, 
the Greek literature. The finest specimens of sculp- 
ture are those which remain to us of Greek execu- 
tion; the greatest philosophers the world has yet 
produced have been Greek philosophers. In the 
domain of civil life the Greeks strove for equality, 
and they tried many experiments in government 
which we may still study with profit. 

“They had faults in abundance, and a great part 
of their history is the history of discord and vio- 
lence. But in the midst of these evils we shall meet 
with instances of the most striking goodness; and 
while the vices of the Greeks belonged to other 
ancient nations, their good points raised them in 
many respects above all the rest of mankind. No 
other race ever did so many different things as well 
as the Greeks. They were the first people who 
thought of finding out the truth and the reason in 
everything. Busy men in our own day take pleasure 
in what remains of Greek poetry and history, and 
artists know that they can never make anything 
more beautiful than what is left of Greek sculpture. 
Men will always be interested in ancient Greece, 
not only because the Greeks were so bright and so 
clever themselves, but because so many things 
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which we value most in our own life, such as the 
desire for knowledge, the power of speaking elo- 
quently, and the arts of music and painting, have 
come down to us from the Greeks.” 

Since the civilization we possess has been inherited 
largely from the Greeks, and our debt to them is 
greater than to any other people, it is natural that 
we should wish to know by what successive steps 
these children of the Aryan race, these first scientific 
inquirers after truth, came into an understanding 
of the world around them ; how they organized them- 
selves into little states, and attained to a superior 
degree of civilization. We can only hope to consider 
the general development of their race, establishing 
certain landmarks which shall serve to guide all our 
subsequent-study of this ancient. people. The im- 
portance of our subject, however, cannot be too often 
called to mind, for without some understanding of 
Greek history it is not possible to comprehend 
modern civilization. Among the Greeks modern 
civilization had its beginnings, 


Che Zand of Greece 


QpHE early people whom we call Greeks never 

called themselves by that name. They believed 
that they were descended from an illustrious ances- 
tor Hellen, and taking his name, they called them- 
selves Hellenes and their country Hellas. By the 
time authentic history begins they were established 
not only in the little country we know as Greece, 
but upon the islands of the A°gean Sea, along the 
western coast of Asia Minor and the shores of Italy. 
Wherever Hellenes lived there was Hellas, and 
although continental Greece may be regarded as their 
especial home, they set no limits to their territory, 


—— 


The Homeric Age 


HAT civilization is described in the 
Homeric poems? II, 482; 487. 


. What is the probable origin of the /had and 


Odyssey? II, 483. 


. At what point does the Jihad pick up the story 


of the Trojan War? II, 484. 


. What evidences are there that the /liad deals 


with the childhood of the race? II, 484-5. 


. What is the theme of the Odyssey? II, 485. 
. Why are these poems of interest to us? II, 


484-6. 


. Observe that there was considerable democracy 


even in the Greek army. The commander-in- 
chief, Agamemnon, was only first among his 
equals. What was this body called? I, 
487. 


. Are the fighting men today permitted to express 


approval or disapproval of military plans, as 
described on pages 487; 489? 


. Who first bore the brunt of the fight in Homeric 


warfare? II, 490. How does this compare 
with the present custom? 


. Achilles’ shield reveals the skill of the My- 


cenaean metal-worker. II, 498-501. 


. What was the status of family life in Homeric 


times? II, 502. 


. How were strangers treated in the Homeric 


age? IT,-502. 


. What was the menu of a Homeric banquet? 


i 30S. 


What was the favored entertainment? II, 


504. 


. What was the lot of the common people in 


Homeric days? II, 506. 


ie 


16. we was the position of women in this era? 


ae of 519-520. i 
Greece” 17, ee ‘palace and garden of Alcinous (pages = 


23) were formerly thought to be purely in- 


} ventions of the poet. Where have similar 
fo structures been unearthed? II, 479. . 
Wi 


The Ancient Greeks and Their Lands 


See map first year book page 55. 


OTE that the “ancient Greeks” knew no 
such name as Greece or Greek. What did 
they call themselves? II, 567. 

. Where. was their land, and about what period 
did the race we call Greeks appear in Europe? 
Lisss6 7: 

. Why would the inhabitants of the Greek penin- 
sula become a sea-going people? II, 567. 

. What varieties of climate does this small land 
afford? II, 570-1. 

. What sort of national life did the country 
develop? II, 572. 

. What is the legend of Hellen? II, 573. 

. How did the oligarchy come into existence? 
Tas: 

. Trace the rise of the merchant class.. II, 574-5. 

. Observe that most Greek colonies were founded 
not by the poor or the unsuccessful, but by 
the ambitious and the men of commercial 
genius. II, 575-7, 

. It was said a “helot could eat a Spartan raw.” 
Why? II, 579. 

. Sparta was in certain ways like the modern 
Russian soviet government. Contrast it with 
Athens. II, 582. 

. Explain how our modern adjective “Spartan” 
commemorates the qualities of the ancient 
state. II, 582. 
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. What was the basis of class distinctions in early 
Athens? II, 586. 

. What reforms did Solon bring about? II, 
586-7. , 

: ics: is the original meaning of tyrant? II, 
87. 

. Ostracism literally means oyster-shelling. Ex- 
plain this ancient custom. II, 588-9. 

. What new idea of government did ancient 
Greece give the world? II, 589. 

. Few peoples were prouder of their race and 
their cities than the Hellenes. Why, in spite 
of this, do we say “there was no Hellenic 
nation’? II, 589. 


Greece Against Persia 


HO was The Great King of ancient times? 
II, 609. 

. Lydia was what might be termed a Graeco- 

Oriental state. Tell how it brought Europe 

and Asia into conflict. II, 609-10. 

. Why are Marathon and Thermopylae names 

which every American and every European 

remembers? II, 611. 

. How would the history of Europe and America 

have been different if the Greeks had failed? 

II, 614. 

. The Greek’s reception of a war hero was little 

different from that which a popular idol re- 

ceives today. II, 624-5. 

. When were the Persians finally expelled from 

Europe? II, 626. 

. Note the fatal fickleness of Greek character, as 
exemplified in Themistocles’ treatment. II, 

= 627, 

. What plan did the Greek cities adopt to keep 

the Mediterranean safe from Persian ag- 

gression? II, 628. 
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9. Note that this “victory policy” became, through 
the jealousy of Sparta and the high-handed- 
ness of Athens, the cause of the eclipse of 
“the glory that was Greece.” 

10. What were Pericles’ policies? II, 630-2. 


Immortal 


Hellas 


The Athens of Pericles 


“* SQRLUSHED with victory and the sense of free- ie 
dom fairly won, the people of Athens did for 
a time rise towards nobility. For a time they were 
capable of following a generous leader generously, 
and Fate gave them a generous leader. In Pericles 
there was mingled, in the strangest fashion, political 
ability with a real living passion for deep and high 
and beautiful things. He stayed in power for thirty 
years. He was a man of extraordinary vigor and 
liberality of mind. He stamped these qualities upon 
his time. . . . Renascent Athens bore for a time the 
face of Pericles. Athens wore his face for a time | 
as one wears a mask, and then became restless and 
desired to put him aside. There was very little that 
was great or generous about the common Athenian.” 
—Wells. 

1. How did the Persian wars give opportunity for 
extensive “city planning’ at Athens? II, 
633-4. 

. What was the first building project after the 
Persian defeat? II, 634. 
What was the stoa, and how does it enter into 

philosophy? II, 635. 

. Why were the private houses of the early Greeks 
so unattractive? II, 636. 

. When did luxurious homes become the fashion? 
II, 636. ‘ 

. What was the Agora? II, 636-7. 

. Describe the city of Athens as to lighting, sani- ~ 
tation, paving and street directory. II, 637. 
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. What great names are associated with the build- 


. Tell some of the structural characteristics of 


: By | 1S a war known in history as the Pelopon- 


_ What is our main source of history of the Pelo- 
_ What was Pericles’ policy for combatting the 


_ What were the results of the first ten years’ 


BOX? - 
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. What two famous structures did Pericles build 
in Athens? “II, 638. Athens 

. Mention some of the scenic attractions of the in Her 
“violet-crowned” city. II, 639. \, Glory 

. The broad-mindedness of Pericles is seen in his y} ; 
appointing a Milesian architect to rebuild @ 


carnassus. Tell something of the work of 
Hippodamus. II, 640-1. 


. What famous structures were reared on the 


Piraeus, in his favoring Herodotus of Hali- @ WZ 
\ 
t 
ea | 


Acropolis in Pericles’ day? II, 642-3. 


ing and decoration of the Parthenon? II, 
643-4. 


the Parthenon, which make it one of the two 

most perfect buildings in the world. II, 644. 
Sketch the history of the Parthenon. II, 646. 
What are the Elgin Marbles? II, 646-7. 


The Eclipse of Athens 


See maps first year book pages 58, 62 and 64. 


nesian War went on for almost thirty 
years, and wasted all the power of Greece. ... 
It is a story of narrow rivalries and inex- 
plicable hatreds that would have vanished long 
ago out of the memories of men, were it not 
that it is recorded and reflected in a great 
literature.” —W ells. 


ponnesian War? II, 695-6. 
powerful Spartans? II, 698-9. 


fighting? II, 702. 


. Show how Athens was “led to ruin by Alcibi- 

ades.” II, 704-7. 

. How did Sparta use her victory? II, 710. 

. What were the results of her tyrannical policies? 
[I, 713-4. 

. What semi-barbaric state was growing in power 
while Athene and Sparta destroyed them- 
selves in fratricidal wars? II, 717. 

9. Describe the people who were to give the world 
Alexander the Great. II, 716-8. 

10. What was Philip’s innovation in the mun tary 
art? II, 719-20. 

11. What did Philip do for his kingdom? II, 
725-6. 

12. Who -was the Athenian orator who perceived 
the danger from the north, giving rise to the 
philippics? II, 723. 

13. Why has history been disposed to underestimate. 
the genius of Philip? II, 726. 

14. What great philosopher-scholar did Philip hire 
as tutor to Alexander? II, 727. 

15. Alexander derived most of his weaknesses of 
character from his mother. II, 727. 

16. How did Alexander’s policies in conquered 
lands show the influence of his early educa- 
tion? IT, 713-4. 

17. What Oriental idea did he bring into western 
eae which lasted until modern times? II, 
2 

18. Who founded the line of Greek-Egyptian rulers 
‘which ended with Cleopatra? III, 732. 

19. What happened to the other two divisions of 
Alexander’s empire? III, 732-3. 

20. What were the advantages and disadvantages of 


the Hellenizing of the ancient world?» Ii} 
733-4, 
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21. The money which Ptolemy deposited and for- 
feited as surety for the originals of the Greek 
tragedies was about $145,000, and its pur- 
chasing power was at least five times that 
amount. Book collecting is an ancient pastime 
of the rich. III, 735. 

22. In what way did Alexandria rival and almost 
eclipse Athens? III, 734-6. 

23. What did the Ptolemies do for the preservation 
of Hebrew literature? III, 736. 

24. To what nation was Greece annexed in the sec- 

ond century B. C.? III, 738. 


Greek Philosophy 


HE course of human progress in sciences has 
been determined by the Greeks. They did not 
discover the physical laws which enable us to travel 
by steam,. by gas, or to light our houses by electricity, 


’ but they did begin the scientific process ; that is, they 


sought the explanation of natural phenomena in ex- 
perience instead of in authority. The Book of Job 
contains some of the most sublime expressions of 
man’s wonder at the riddles of the universe. But 
there is no attempt to explain anything. To the 
Hebrew, as to other Orientals, every separate hap- 
pening in nature was the direct act of God. Today 
we conceive of God as acting through the medium of 
universal laws, more and more of which we may 
know and apply. For example, today the fruit- 
grower reads the weather forecast, and guards his 
orange groves from frost by smudges. He knows 
that certain atmospheric conditions will cause the 
temperature to drop. The ancient peoples regarded 
the weather as something the gods sent according to 
their whims. The Greeks began that movement 
which has delivered mankind from slavery to his 
environment, from fear of the unseen forces of na- 
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‘ture. They discovered the most important language, 


and set mankind to mastering it. Plato well named 
it “the long and difficult language of facts.” I, 682. 
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What did Plato declare was the origin of 
philospohy? II, 682. 

Who was the first of the philosophers (lovers 
of wisdom), and where did he live, and in 
what did he seek an explanation of the uni- 
verse? III, 763. 


. Name some other early philosophers and tell 


their theories. III, 763-4. 


. Who turned attention to man-as the proper 


study for philosophers? III, 765. 


. What is the origin of our word “sophistry”? 


III, 765-6. 


. Explain the “Socratic” method. III, 766. Soc- 


rates’ method is now the favored way of con- 
ducting classes in Universities whose students 
are doing original work. 


. How did Socrates regard ignorance? III, 766. 
. Who has left us the record of Socrates’ teach- 


ings? III, 768. 


. It is said that there are never more than three 


people in the world at one time who can 
understand all of Plato’s philosophy, yet all 
may read and understand the noble “Apol- 
ogy.” III, 772-82. 


. Why did Socrates say: “I must simply fight 


with shadows in my own defence”? III, 773. 


. What did the people believe of Socrates’ knowl- 


edge? III, 778. 


. Why did Socrates call himself a gad-fly? III, 


780. 


. What was his reason for refusing to try to 


move the jury to pity? III, 781-2. How 
does this compare with our present practice 
in the courts? 


14. Why did Plato call Aristotle “the reader”? III, 


769. 
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. Why were the cynic philosophers so called, and 
who is their most famous representative? III, 


770. 

16. Our word stoic really means “of the porch.” 
How did it come to signify uncomplaining A 
endurance? III, 771. SA 


17. How is our word epicure connected with Soc- 
yates © ETE" 770. 


The Meaning of Greek Genius to Gs 


1. HY is the story of Greece an epitome of 
human experience? II, 680. 
2. Tell why we may learn more from the history 


eis Greeks than from other nations? II, 

3. What does the author mean by saying that it 
was the habit of the Greeks “to look facts 
steadily in the face”? II, 681. 

4. What fundamental of civilized government did 
the Greeks first put into practice? II, 680. 

5. What is the basis of all science, and why are 
we indebted to the Greeks for all our in- 
ventions? II, 682. 

6. How was Greek religion superior to that of 
Egypt, or Babylonia? II, 683. 

7. Why did the Greek possess intellectual free- 

8 


dom? II, 684. 
. Enumerate the four intellectual gifts of the 
Greeks to the world. II, 684. 
9. Why has the collection of objects which the 
. Greeks have left to the world appealed to 
seventy-five generations as the standard of 
beauty? II, 686. 


10. Were the Greeks accustomed to separate art 
from daily life? III, 789. 
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. How was the Greek passion for beauty a moral 
equivalent of the Hebrew passion for right- 
eousness? II, 687. 

. What forms of literature did the Greeks in- 
vent? II, 688. 

. Who was the “father of history’? II, 689. 

. What great dramatist is the first private citizen 
known to have possessed a library? II, 690. 

. Did all the Greeks believe in freedom of 
thought? III, 795. 

. How may our debt to the Greeks be sum- 
marized? III, 796. 

. Today there is much discusston of the over- | 
emphasis in athletics in college. How did the 
Greeks regard athletic contests? III, 749-50; 
790; 796. 
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“4G ET us recount what it was that the Roman 
GS had given to the world. In the first place his 
law, the most perfect political creation of the human 
mind, which for one thousand years grew with one 
even and expanding life—the law which is the basis 
of all the law of Europe including even our own. 
Then the political system of the towns. The actual 
| municipal constitution of the old cities of western 
Europe, from Gibraltar to the Baltic, from the 
Channel to Sicily is but a development of the Roman Q 
city which lasted through the Middle Ages and began 
modern industrial life. Next, all the institutions of 
administration and police which modern Europe has 
developed had their origin there. To them, in the 
Middle Ages, men turned when the age of confusion 
was ending. To them again men turned when the y 
Middle Ages themselves were passing away. The es 
@) establishment of elective assemblies, of graduated 
_ magistracies, of local and provincial justice, of pub- 
lic officers and public institutions, free museums, 
baths, theatres, libraries and schools—in a word, 
all we understand by organized society may ‘be traced 
back to the Empire . . . But above all else Rome 
founded a permanent system of free obedience to 
the laws on one hand, and a temperate administra- 
tion of them on the other; the constant sense of each 
( citizen having his place in a complex whole. 4 
“The Roman strength was in action, not in 
thought ; but in thought he gave us something besides 
his special creation of universal law. It was his to 
discover the meaning of history. Egypt had carved 
on the rocks the pompous chronicles of kings; the 7 
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Greeks wrote profound and brilliant memoirs. It 
was reserved to the Roman to execute the history 
of his people, stretching over seven hundred years, 
giving the first proof of the continuity and unity 
of national life. It was her splendid organization, 
which enabled Rome to preserve and transmit to 
posterity the culture of the ancient world. 

“All ancient history ends-in Rome, and all modern 
history begins in Rome.” 
. What contrast did Roman character offer to 

that of the ancient Greeks? III, 818-9. 

. What two great services did Rome render the 

cause of civilization? III, 819. 

The Greeks evolved the idea of free govern- 
ment, but they never worked out a systém 
which could be applied to a nation with “far- 
flung” boundaries. Why could the Romans 
achieve this? III, 820. 

. What is our interest in the growth of the 
Roman nation? . III, 820. 

. Why were the prehistoric Italians lake-dwellers ? 
III; 822. 

. What three races are known to have inhabited 
Italy in prehistoric times? III, 823. 

. What does Rome mean? III, 825. 

. Why were early towns built upon hills? III, 
826. 

. How did the Forum originate? III, 826. 


Roman Legends 


HAT is the legendary connection between 
Troy and Rome? III, 828. 

. Observe that the fabled founder of Rome began 
his career by murdering his brother. III, 
830. 

. Tell the story of the Sabine women. III, 830. 


+¢ 


. What was the fate of the girl who offered to be- 


tray her city for bracelets? III, 831. 


. Tell the stories of Lars Porsena of Scaevola, 


the youth that voluntarily burned his hand 
off, and of Cloelia, one of Rome’s first women 
to be honored. III, 850-1. 


. For what is Horatius remembered? III, 851. 
. Shakespeare’s play Coriolanus follows the old 


legend closely. What does this story show of 
the influence of Roman women? III, 853. 


. George Washington is sometimes called a Cin- 


cinnatus. Can you see why? III, 853-4, 


Rome's Military Career 


N 390 B. C. Rome was a miserable little city on 
the borders of Etruria, being sacked by the 
Gauls; in 275 B. C. she was unifying and ruling all 
Italy from the Arno to the Straits of Messina. She 


could in those days at least ‘give and take’ with a 
certain fairness and sanity. There lay the peculiar 
power of Rome. By that it was -she succeeded 
where Athens, for example, had conspicuously 
failed.”—Wells. 


1. 
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Explain how Rome unified the peninsula. III, 
865-6. 


‘Observe that, for all their democratic sense, the 


Romans never devised representative govern- 
ment. Every citizen could vote for consuls, 
but only by going to Rome. III, 866. 


3.. What was the first foreign war in which Rome 


engaged? III, 867. 


4. Why is Hannibal regarded as one of the great- 


5. 


est military geniuses the world has ever seen? 
III, 875-82. 

What inspired the Roman wars with Alexander 
the Great’s successors? III, 883. 


Ss Se2 Sin a aan a In| 
The . What really caused the destruction of gcse ? 
Course III, 887. 

of ~ . How had two centuries of conquest changed 


the Romans? III, 8&8. 


. How had the poperniiene changed? III, 890. 
, Under what circumstances did Rome begin to 


“substitute violence for legal procedure’’? 
III, 897. 


. How did slavery affect the free middle class of 


Rome? III, 896. 


. To what length did Marius carry “politics by 


intimidation”? III, 899. 


. What led to the conferring of citizenship upon 


people outside of Rome? III, 900. 


. What light does the revolt of Mithridates 


throw upon Roman provincial government? 
III, 901. 


. Explain the riots over the rivalry of Marius and 


Sulla. III, 901. 


. What circumstances brought Julius Caesar into 


political prominence at Rome? III, 905-7. 


. Tell the reforms he instituted. III, 908. 
. How did Caesar’s nephew, Octavius, become 


master of the Roman world? III, 911-4. 


. What are the original meanings of the words 


emperor and prince? III, 943. 


. Note that Octavius kept the forms of old repub- 


lican government but not the spirit. III, 944. 
Follow Rome’s expansion as shown by the 
maps, page 68, first year book. 


The Roman Empire 


; wr was the extent of Augustus’ em- 
pire? III, 945-6, 

. What social conditions did he attempt to im- 
prove? III, 947. 
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iit 3. Tell of Tiberius’ improvements in governing the 
AN provinces. III, 951. 


4. How did Caligula come into conflict with the 
jewse IIT, 953. 


5. What monument of Claudius, the type of which 
is often associated with Roman rule, can the 
visitor at Rome see today? III, 954, 


6. To what extent did the character of the em- 
perors affect the welfare of the empire? III, 


955. 


7. What was the chief event, with regard to the 
Holy Land, during the reign of the Flavian 
family? III, 959. 


8. Why is Trajan’s accession significant? III, 962. 


9. Rome’s decline begins in the third century with 
the death of Marcus Aurelius. III, 968. 


O. What reforms did Diocletian introduce after 
nearly a century of chaos? III, 970. 


1. Why did Diocletian revive the god-emperor idea 
of Alexander the Great? III, 970. 


2. For what is Constantine remembered? III, 973. 


3. What two great forces shaped the history of 
Rome after the fifth century? III, 977. 


14. What other religious cults flourished at Rome 


besides Christianity? IX, 8-12. 


5. How did certain similarities to pagan rites 
facilitate the spread of Christianity? IX, 
29-30. 


16. What is the derivation of the word pagan? 


Exe Si. 


17. Why was the fall of Rome inevitable, whether 


or not the Barbarians appropriated it? IX, 
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Everp-dap Life of the Romans 


HAT was the unit of Roman society? 
IT; 336; 


. What powers did the head of the clan have? 


III, 836. 


. What was the legal status of the women of 


early Rome? III, 847. What part did mar- 
riage laws play in forming a united social 
body? III, 840; 844-5. 


. The statute permitting the killing of maimed or 


deformed children is a provision of a primi- 
tive state which must be able to fight for its 
liberty. III, 847. 


. What political and economic disadvantages did 


the plebeians suffer? III, 842. 


. Cato was able to have nobles fined for using 


silver dishes. What brought about the change 
in Roman life before Cato’s death? III, 916. 


. America derives her fashions from Paris and. 


London. 


Where did the Romans get theirs? 
II, 888. 


. The position of the Roman matron is well illus- 


trated in Cicero’s letter to his wife. Observe 
that she has power to dispose of the prop- 
erty: ~ HL 930. 


. Romans of the early days punished with death 


the man who was guilty of bigamy. How 
did easy divorce laws later affect the sanctity 
of the family? III, 947. 

It is said that Caesar conquered the world with 
an army of vegetarians. How does this ac- 
ce with the traditional Roman habits? III, 


. When and where has America developed a 


people similar to the early Romans? III, 859. 


2. How many servants did a wealthy family of 


the empire have? III, 947, 
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the circus? III, 834. . 

. Describe a circus performance in the days of Chena 
the empire. III, 1048. ep 

. In what part of the city did the rich live in the. 


. When did the Romans first establish games in The ) 


empire? III, 1050. GR 
( . How high were the ancient Roman sky-scrapers, WR 
\B and how were they responsible for giving 
wl rise to the baking trade? III, 1050. 


. Contrast the number of aqueducts used to sup- 
ply ancient and modern Rome. III, 1051. 
. Who organized the first fire-brigade? III, 1051. 


Rome and the Present 


HY is the English language considered to 
be the richest of the world? III, 935-6. 
. For civic requirements which ancient nation is 
nearer to us, and why:: Rome or Greece? 
III, 1054. 
. What important types of buildings of our day 
trace their beginnings to Rome? III, 938-9. 
. From what ancient buildings are the coffered 
ceilings of our state buildings derived? III, 
939. 
. What is the greatest bond between Rome and 
our time? III, 939-40. 
. What was Rome’s greatest gift to the world? 
III, 819-20. 
. How are the generations of today still sub- 
jects of the empire of Rome? III, 941-2. 
. What is meant by the statement that Rome is 
a connecting link in the chain beginning with 


devotion to unimportant details. How does 
the work of the American Academy in Rome 


Egypt? III, 940-1. 
. Classical study in America has suffered from 
tend to overcome this trouble? III, 816. ? 


10. Wherever the traveler has gone, either by book, 


by picture, or by train and liner, in every 
ancient city he has come upon Rome. Explain, 
giving example. III, 1122-4; 1132-3. 


11. If an ancient Roman were to appear in modern 


society what would probably disconcert him 
the most, our customs, styles, conventions, or 
conveniences ? III, 1135-7. 


12. History should enable people to profit by the 


mistakes of former nations and empires. 
Would it be right to say that Rome’s weak- 
ness (and thus her downfall) lay in her 
wealth? III, 915-7; 859. 


13. Political corruption and graft—inherent evils of 


democratic government—had much to do with 
Rome’s decline. III, 916-7; 899. 


14. How did conditions of early New England par- 


allel those of early Rome? III, 858-60. 


15. Who was Rome’s largest real estate owner, and 


how did he become so? III, 917-8. 


10. The Colosseum is a type of the complex life 


that has made Rome “the eternal city.” What 
several interests does this edifice hold for the . 
present day world? III, 1128. 


17. Another great cause for Rome’s downfall was 


the existence of an unsound economic organ- 
ization. Why was the use of slaves an 
economic evil for Rome? III, 896, 920. 


18. What different types of people composed the 


dissatisfied class of slaves? III, 920. 


19. How did the attempts of the Gracchi to regulate 


the grain prices raise havoc with economic 
conditions? III, 898, 916. 


20. Diocletian did not understand economic causes 


and effects as we do today. How successful 
was his plan to regulate prices, thus ignoring 


the unwritten law of supply and demand? 
III, 971-2. 
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21. Do you recall any similar economic legislation 
that has been considered within the last ten 
years either in America or abroad? If so 
what has been the result? (See newspaper 
files, or magazine files in your public library. ) 


The Prelude to the Bark Ages 


ISTORY has been compared to a three-ringed 
circus, because while one is watching one sec- 
tion of it there is something happening elsewhere 


_which is equally important and interesting. Whereas 


in the circus the trapeze performer will go on with 
his exhibition irrespective of what the performing 
elephants do, in history the movements of one na- 
tion are seldom without importance to the others. 
To understand the conditions in Europe from the 
fifth to the eleventh centuries, one should imagine 
a drama played upon a stage stretching from Rome 
to Constantinople. On this the barbarians, the 
eastern Roman emperors and the western rulers are 
cast for the chief roles. 
1. When did the northern tribes first 
Rome? IX, 39. 


. Some of the campaigns against the Germanic 
_ invaders are recounted in IX, 40-1. 


invade 


bo 


3. Who was responsible for moving the capital of 


the Roman empire to Constantinople? IX, 
30. 

4. What religious considerations dictated this 
step? IX, 30. 


5. What Asiatic people invaded the province of 
Dacia, which Trajan had conquered in the 
second century and the Goths had regained 
in the third, and what was the result of this 
Asiatic invasion? IX, 41-2. 
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_ A tribe nearly related to the Goths crossed the 


Danube a few years after Constantinople was 


made capital of the empire. Three-quarters _| 


of a century later this people supplied the 
‘commander-in-chief of the Roman armies. 
Who were they, and who was the general? 
IX, 42. 


. Theodosius, who conquered the Goths, later de- 


pended upon them for the backbone of his 
army. III, 977-8. ma 


. How did this fact enable the eastern empire to 


escape barbarian raids? III, 978. 


. Who divided the Roman empire? IX, 105; 


Ill, 978. 


. What was the cause of the three hundredth “and 


final celebration of triumph” in Rome? III, 
978. 


. Why did Alaric dare to march upon Rome? 


IX, 42. 


. Observe that the treachery of the western em- 


peror toward Stilicho, the Vandal, was 
avenged by Genseric. IX, 43; II, 981. 


. How did the eastern empire escape the armies 


of Attila? IX, 106. 


. The battle of. Chalons is one of the decisive con- 


flicts of western history. III, 979-80. 


. Who saved Rome from the Huns, and how? 


IIT, 980. 


. What conditions led to a German military com- 


mander ascending the throne of the Caesars? 
IX, 44. 


. From the first invasion of Rome by the Gallic 


“barbarians” to the triumph of Odoacer was 
866 years. Unless one has in mind the con- 
stant infiltration of these “aliens” for almost 
a thousand years, the so-called “fall” of 
Rome, that is the Teutonization of it, can- 
not be understood. IX, 44. 
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The HMtddle Ages 


“3 HAT do we owe the Middle Ages? ‘Almost 
everything’ asserts the enthusiast. ‘Almost 
nothing’ rejoins the ultra-modernist. ‘A very great 
deal’ corrects the careful student of the history of 
civilization. . . . 

“Tf our modern age had had to begin with the 
traditions and customs of Roman Imperialism, all it 
could have rested upon would have been an example 
of inflexible military despotism. Such mighty em- 
perors as Diocletian and Constantine were indeed 
passionate champions of law, order and justice, but 
it was the law and justice of a great camp embrac- 
ing the whole Mediterranean world, and enforced 


by the drill-master’s court-martial controlling civil- 
ians no less than soldiers. ... . From this deadly 
centralization the destruction wrought by the Middle 
Ages rid the world forever. 


“e 
. 


. . The feudal anarchy in fact created condi- 
tions so bad that in self-defense mankind was driven 


to very drastic remedies. New political conditions 


rose, new laws, new combinations were invoked, and 
out of them, almost against their founders’ wills 
developed personal and political liberty for the 
masses. The public institutions of the present day 
were born out of the painful needs of the good old 
days when knights were bold. 

“Our present civilization rests primarily upon the 
achievements of Greece and Rome, plus the enorm- 
ous moral contributions of Judea; but it is better 
and, we hope, more lasting than those classical 
civilizations because of those things which were con- 
tributed in the interval during that long era of 
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striving and travail, commonly known as the ‘Middle \ 

Ages’!”—W. S. Davis. y\ 

1. Unity was the keynote to Justinian’s ambitions: 
One state, one church, one law. Show in each 
case how he succeeded. IX, 45; 106-7. 

2. For what is our present civilization most in- 
debted to him? III, 1065. 

3. What language, which was the medium of the 
Eastern Church ritual, was spoken at Con- 
stantinople after 565? IX, 107-8. 

4, The Christian religion escaped becoming only a 
government ceremonial, or an undefined per- 
sonal attitude toward the universe, through 
the organization of the Church. IX, 111. 

5. What happened to the bishoprics of Antioch and 
Alexandria in the fourth decade of the 
seventh century? IX, 81. 

6. How did this affect the tie between Rome and 

_ Constantinople? IX, 113. 

7. What influences tended to increase the prestige 
of the Roman bishop? IX, 114. 

8. The moslems abhorred idolatry, and scorned the 
Christians for worshiping images. How did 
this affect the Eastern Church? IX, 108-9. 

9. Who was the first “iconoclast”? IX, 108. 

10. Observe that the Bishop of Rome acknowledged 
no secular ruler as his superior. Contrast 
this with the Eastern Church. IX, 109. 

11. To whom did the Romans turn for allies when 
their nominal ruler was unable to aid them 
against the Lombards? IX, 113. 

12. Note that Theodoric had also entered into alli- 
ances with this tribe. IX, 44. 

13. Why did Charles Martel refuse the Pope’s re- 


quest that he take the field against the Lom- 
bards? IX, 66. 
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. Who did come to the aid of the Pope? IX, 67. 
. Note that gratitude to a great ruler and right- 
eous revolt against an unworthy king origi- 
nated the fateful “Holy Roman Empire.” IX, 
675-110. 

_ It is to be remembered that, if Constantinople 
had not successfully held back the tide of 
Moslem invasion for seven centuries, there 
would probably have been no Renaissance. 
IX, 110. 

_ What was the origin of the “papal states’? 
IX, 67. 


“The Greatest Medieval lan’ 


: wr of the Germanic tribes invading 
Rome had most influence upon our his- 

tory? IX, 64. 

_ Characterize Clovis. IX, 64. (Note that this 

king also figures in the story of the “empire” 

of Theodoric. IX, 44.) 

_ What officer of the court became the ruling 

power in the Frankish kingdom after Clovis’ 

death? IX, 65. 

_ Who founded the Carolingian line? IX, 66. 

. What relation was Charlemagne to Charles 

Martel? IX, 66. 

_ Tell some of the problems arising out of the 

~ Pope’s crowning Charlemagne emperor. IX, 
67-8. 

_ Estimate Charlemagne as a statesman. IX, 66. 

_ What was his attitude toward education? IX, 

vi we 

_ A description of the royal Frankish costume 
will be found in IX, 69-70. ; 

What did Charlemagne do for the Church at 
Rome? IX, 72. 

_ Tell of his contributions to the poor. bar 7Z. 
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12. One of Charlemagne’s contemporaries was 
Harun al Raschid, caliph of Baghdad, who 
presented the Christian emperor with a clock. 
How were the methods of the Moslems simi- 
lar to those of Charlemagne? IX, 82; X, 
406. 

13. The Treaty of Verdun “began the map of 
modern Europe: siXs.93 9: 

14. What ill effects resulted from the union of 
Germany and Italy? IX, xxi, 99-100. 

15. What did Charlemagne do for public educa- 
tomes EX 26, 


Modern Institutions Determined by the 
Hiddle Ages 


HE figure of the melting pot is particularly 
applicable to the Middle Ages. Into that 
cauldron were thrown the old Roman social and 
political order, the barbarian Teutonic customs and 
the organization of the Christian Church. These 
three main elements, and some lesser ones, were 
combined into a highly chaotic mixture, which, not 
having what the scientists call cohesion, was con- 

stantly disintegrating and forming new units. 
Because of the original mixing, the story of each 
institution, each nation, each expression of art, is 
inextricably interwoven with the others. 
quently, the student of various phases of medieval 
civilization will find himself going over the same 
ground when he seeks the origins of such things as 
Chivalry, Feudalism, Troubadours, Free Cities, 
Modern Nationalities. For this reason, it is wisest 
to begin a study of the period with a general survey 

of what came out of it. 

1. How does the word “Gothic” indicate the for- 
mer attitude toward the Middle Ages? IX, 
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KNIGHT IN ARMOR 


The Wows of the Knights of 
King Arthur 


To reverence the King as if he were 

Their conscience, and their conscience 
as their King. 

To break the heathen and uphold the 
Christ, 

To ride abroad redressing human 
wrongs, 

To speak no slander, no, nor listen 
to it, 

To honor his own word as if his God’s, 

To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 

To love one maiden only, cleave to 
her, 

And worship her by years of noble 
deeds 

Until he won her; for indeed he knew 
of no more 

Subtle master under heaven 

Than is the maiden passion for a maid, 

Not only to keep down the base in 
man, 

But teach high thoughts, and aimable 
words, 

And courtliness, and desire of fame, 

And love of truth, and all that makes 
a man. 


ial. 


. How is an historical era judged? IX, xi. 
. What is wrong with the dates usually assigned 
for the Medieval Period? IX, xii-xiii. 

. What change had taken place with regard to 
learning in the half-century between the death 
of Dante and that of Petrarch? IX, xiii. 

. Which centuries were the “Dark Ages”; what 
forces characterized them, and what forces 
ended this period? IX, xiv. 

. Upon the achievements of what nations does our 
present civilization rest? IX, xvi. 

. What four contributions to modern civilization 
came from the Middle Ages? IX, xvi-xvii. 


The Crusades 


See map page 14 fourth year book. 


HY were the Crusades probably worth 
their terrible cost? IX, xv. 

. Why is the year 1000 said to mark the end of 
the Dark Ages? IX, xiv. 

How were the early Crusades an “expression of 
the reviving religious fervor of western peo- 
ples’? IX, 285-6. 

. What financial and economic motives entered 

into this movement? IX, 282-3. 

. What was the “Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem’? 

IX, xv; IX, 290. a 

. Explain the origin of the order of Templars, 

and that of Hospitalers. IX, 292. See illus- 

tration, IX, 277; 295; 300. 

. With which crusade is Richard, Coeur de Lion, 

associated? IX, 294-5. 

. “Saladin was a finer gentleman than any of 

those who came to conquer him,” says Wells. 

What evidence of this can you give? IX, 

295; 305, 
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ee with the heathen Saracens and other Ori- 
Eiccdon entals? IX, xv; IX, 290-1; 304-5. 
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10. The bronze horses over the main portal of St. 
Mark’s, Venice (see page 423), were stolen 
from the Christian city of Constantinople 
during the so-called fourth crusade. Explain. 
| C72. EX 10) 

11. The Children’s Crusade is important only as a 

light upon the spirit of the times. IX, 301. 


The Rise of the Free Towns 


EUDALISM was the enemy of the town. It 
lived by war, while the town lived by trade and 
peace. Feudalism originated in an attempt to de- 
fend the lands from the invaders—Saracen, Magyar 
and Norseman. ‘Later the masters of these castles 
were the terror of the country, but they saved. it 
first. Power always establishes itself through serv- 
ice and perishes through abuse.”—Drury. 
1. How did the Teutonic invasions affect the 
prosperous cities of the Roman empire? IX, 
307. 
2. In what ways did the Guelph and Ghibelline 
feud promote the growth of towns? IX, 
308. 
3. Show how the Crusades added to the power of 
the towns. IX, 308; xxv. 
4. Tell how towns obtained charters. IX, 309. 
5 
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. Note that the Italian cities were generally sup- 
porters of the Pope. IX, 309. 
. What three chief influences determined the lo- 
cation of towns in medieval “Germany”? 
IX, 310. 
7. What is the origin of the Town Council? IX, 


310. Compare this with the ancient Teutonic 
assembly. IX, xxi, 
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8. Why did the population of the towns increase 
so rapidly? IX, 311. 

9. What promoted the growth of towns in Spain? 
LEI ER 


10. What is a commune? IX, 311-2. 


- 11. Explain how the single city of Paris was under 


the jurisdiction of three separate political 
powers. IX, 312. 

12. Why did the Italian cities grow more powerful 
than any others? IX, 352. 

13. The story of Frederick I, “Holy Roman Em- 
peror,” and Milan well illustrates the shift- 
ing politics of free Italian cities, and also the 


rivalry between pope and emperor. IX, 
323. 
14. What was the Hanseatic League? IX, 357. 


Examine the map on page 15 of the second 
year-book for an idea of the extent of the 
League’s commerce. 

15. The English called the Hansa merchants 
“Esterlings,’ men of the east. Such was 
their probity that traders habitually requested 
payment in “Esterling” money. Hence today 
the English speak of pounds “sterling,” a 
reminder of the days when the Hansa held 
the London Steelyards. IX, 357. 


The Era of thie Castle 


(| Ja dha the treaty of Verdun “began the map 
of modern Europe,” it could not create the 
nations, nor even the governments for these terri- 
tories, so it came about that “the immediate suc- 
cessor of the Empire of Charlemagne was the 
Feudal Organization.” 

' “The whole nature of feudalism was typified by 
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the castle and the mailed horseman.”—West. IX, 
96. 
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Medieval from the north in the ninth century? IX, 103. 


. What is the basis of feudalism? IX, 94. ° 


Feudalism has been called “organized anarchy.” 
Explain. IX, 95. 


. How have we profited by this “anarchy”? IX, 


xix. 


. What, originally, was a villain? IX, 96. 
. Why does Dr. Davis (TX; 11) say we may re- 


joice that we do not have to live in feudal 


castles? Describe the structure of one. X, 
476-8. 


. An old chronicle states “the knights, to be al- 


ways ready, kept their horses in the rooms in 
which they slept with their wives.” How did 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries change 
these conditions? X, 478. See pictures IX, 
93; X, 483; XI, 863. 


. A typical day on a medieval barony is described 


in X, 478-9. 


. Describe the lot of the peasants in medieval 


times. X, 480-3. 


. What was the difference in status of the peas- 


ant and the serf? X, 481. 


. Our expression, “go through fire and water” 


for someone, originated from the medieval 
custom of proving one’s innocence by plung- 
ing his arm in boiling water, or walking over 
hot plowshares. Sometimes a friend would 
go through the ordeal for another. IX, xii. 

In the early days of the era of the castle only 
three figures were to be seen throughout the 
country: The mailed knight, the tonsured 
priest and the laborer, peasant or serf. Later 
Sone the guild journeyman. Explain. X, 

What industries were carried on in the monas- 
teries? X, 488-9. 


What was the extent of the barbarian invasions 
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Where do we find survivals of medieval mon- 
astic rules in modern secular institutions? 


X, 489. 


. Why did travelers of the better sort never stop 


at inns in medieval times? X, 490-2, 


. From what period does the hotel register, with 


the name and status of the guest, date? X, 
492. 

What were some of the hazards of travel in the 
middle ages? X, 493. 

Note that medieval society was differentiated by 
classes, and not by nations. A man was a 
knight, a cloth-weaver, or a priest primarily, 
and only incidentally a Flemish weaver, a 
French priest or an English knight. X, 
452. 

Explain the favor shown to merchant guilds. 
X, 453. 

Any twenty members of one trade might form 
a guild. Tell something of the organization 
of these “medieval labor unions.” X, 454- 


35. 


. Today a “masterpiece” signifies some outstand- 


ing creation of an artist. In medieval days 
every independent worker was obliged to pro- 
duce a masterpiece. Explain. X, 455. 
How was the university a guild? X, 457. 
Describe a medieval trades-procession in Ven- 


ice. X, 457-8. 


The Age of Chibalrp 


HAT was the original meaning of “chiv- 
airy? (LX) xxxv: 


. Did the code of chivalry reach all classes of 


women in medieval days? IX, xxxv. 


. Why were the words horseman and noble 


originally synonymous? IX, 334. 
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watriors originate? IX, 334. 

5. What place did the knight occupy in the feudal 
system? IX, 335. 

6. How did one attain knighthood? IX, 335-36. 

7. The ancients regarded all service as degrading. 
The motto of the royal house of Germany is 
Ich dien—‘“I serve.” Account for the differ- 
ence in the estimate of service. IX, 336. 

8. What was the accolade? IX, 337. 

9. Explain the difference’ between the joust and 

the tourney. IX, 338. 


10. What aspect of chivalry is depicted in Wagner’s 


Lohengrin? IX, 339. 


11. What were the best and worst characteristics of 


chivalry? IX, 341. 


12. How did-chivalry affect the medieval stories? 


IX, 151-2, 


~The Troubadours 


t HAT conditions produced the trouba- 
dours?. X, 465. 

2. What were the themes of treubadour songs? 
X, 466. 

3. Note that Dr. Davis inclines to the belief that 
young cavaliers “began to strum harps in 
praise of penciled eyebrows,” because they 
were tired of tournaments. IX, xxiii. 

4. A list of seven amusements available for 
dwellers in the medieval castle includes 
watching the snow fall. How did this scar- 
city of entertainments affect the troubadour’s 
profession? X, 466. 

5. Medieval marriages were purely business trans- 

actions. _How did this fact influence the 

troubadours’ songs? X, 466-7. 


. Where did the custom of knighting deserving 
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Sr. Francis PREACHING TO THE Birps 
This saint called himself “the Troubadour of God.” Part X, 376. 


Lion Courtr— ALHAMBRA 
This specimen of Saracenic architecture gives one an idea of the 
advance the Arabs had made in civilization. None of the beautiful churches 
in France and England were built before the knights of Christendom went 
on the Crusades and saw the works of the Saracens and the Greeks. 
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ir 6. How was the troubadour a characteristic prod- ; 
aN uct of feudalism? X, 467. Did he resemble ase 
Oo e 
. Distinguish between the troubadour and the { Grail 


5 | r the modern publicity agent? 
| 


minstrel. X, 468. \ A 
8. What politico-religious event drove the trouba- @r 


( dours from Provence? X, 468-9. SHS 
\] 9. Who were the Minnesingers? X, 469. fi 
as 10. What questions were discussed in the Courts of 

Love? X, 469, 


11. Why are the troudabours significant as a social 
force? IX, xxxiv. 

12. Name some of the most famous troubadours. 
X, 470. 

13. Why did St. Francis call himself a “troubadour 
oriGed™ £. XX, 3/0: 
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The Round Table Stories 
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‘ HAT is the origin of the Grail stories? 
IX, 224. 
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2. What various countries have versions of the N) 
P Grail story? IX, 225. g 
@) 3. Tell some modern music, painting and poetry @ 
is which have been inspired by this cycle of 
Dh stories. IX, 226. 


( 4. What medieval writers used this theme? IX, 


- 154. 

5. Observe that, while Arthur is a fifth century 
Celtic tale and Chivalry did not appear in the 
world until after the eleventh century, the 
ir later writers put the Grail cycle and the 
) Arthurian one together and gave Arthur’s 
court all the trappings of chivalry. IX, 200. 
6. Why did the “Round Table” make such an im- 

pression on the medieval folk? IX, 202. 
7. Who was the most famous of Arthur’s knights? 


IX, 202. 
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. What are the various stories of Elaine? IX, 
203. 

. Observe that in these Round Table stories 
heathen magic and Christian miracle are 
equally acceptable to all the characters. The 
archbishop consults with Merlin, the magician. 
IX, 204-5. 

. How was Arthur chosen king? IX, 206. 

. Tell who gave Arthur his sword Excalibur, and 
under what circumstances. IX, 210. 

. Why was Percivale led to the Siege Perilous? 
IX, 214. 

. Tennyson has put Malory’s vision of the Holy 
Grail into verse almost unchanged. 

. What happened to Excalibur just before Arthur 
“passed”? IX, 215-7. 

. What is the story of Arthur’s disappearance? 
LX 218; 

. How did Guinever end her days? IX, 219. 

. Note Sir. Ector’s tribute to Sir Launcelot, as a 


summary of the ideal of a pattern of chiv- 
airy EA -220, 
. The Round Table is shown on page IX, 199. 
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Che Ftaltan Renatssance 


: HE life of the Renaissance was made up 
chiefly of new knowledge, new culture, a new 
spirit, born for the first time. It is for these new 
things that came into human life for the first time 
that we are most indebted to the Renaissance. 
“Two fundamental gifts, then, the Renaissance 
gave us—nationality and individuality. From the 
aroused and quickened individuality of that time 
came a third gift, scarcely less fundamental, the 
vibrant humanism of the Renaissance. These 
three, working together, gave us rich gifts in art and 
science and religion. They are the nutritive ideas 
of modern humanity. With them, as we develop: 
them, we shall win our goal. With them we shall 
bring about the reconciliation and unity and en- 
richment of the human race. They affect our 
thought, our art, our moral life, our liberty, our 
expectation of the future, our humanitarianism. 
Let us draw from this well without fear. It is 
_ deeper and richer than we dream. It is filled with 
the waters of life.” 
1. Why is “Renaissance” an inaccurate name for 
the movement we thus designate? X, 
663. 
2. What gift of the Renaissance does Dr. Hulme 
place first? X, 663. 
3. Why does the author state that the ancestors 
of our civilization are the Greeks? X, 
664. 
4, Summarize the characterization of nationality on 
pages 664-5, and decide whether you agree 
with it. 
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Renais- How did the Roman empire, feudalism and the a 
sance Church tend to destroy nationality? X, yi 
Art and 665-6. 
( Learning . What factors promoted the growth of nation- 
x ¢ ality? X, 666. 
3) . What is the. greatest gift of the Renaissance to | 
WT the individual? X, 667-8. 
: . “Why is individuality the most important thing } 


in human life?’ X, 668; 674. s 

. Tell the forces in ancient and medieval times 
which tended to submerge the individual in 
the mass. X, 669; 686. 

. How did the architecture and the literature of 
the Middle Ages lack individuality? X, 
669-70. ; 

. In what three ways was individuality developed 
during the Renaissance? X, 670-1. 

. What did the crusaders, wandering students and 
troubadours do for the Renaissance? X, 
672 ; 687. 

. Show how even the criminal despots of the 
Italian cities promoted progress. X, 673. 

. What is humanism? X, 674. 

. Why is Petrarch called “the first modern man”? 
X, 676. 


. Contrast the medieval and the Renaissance atti- 
tude toward nature. X, 676. ° 
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The Frutts of the Renaissance & ah 


1. wre are the great names of the Renais- 
sance in literature? X, 677. 

2. Describe St. Peter’s at Rome, as a type of 
Renaissance architecture. X, 678. 

- What are Baroque art and architecture? X, 
679. 

. What artist modeled “the most beautiful chil- 
dren in the world”? X, 679. 

. In the same city where these children look out 
at us are the bronze doors, which, it is said, 
should entitle their creator to enter the doors 
of paradise? Who was the artist? X, 679. 

. Venice possesses the finest equestrian statue in 
the world. Who made it? X, 679. 

. Two of the world’s four great sculptors were 
Greek: Praxiteles and Phidias. What Renais- 
sance sculptors rank with them? X, 679. 

. The characterization of the work of the fifteen 
greatest Renaissance painters will be found a 
valuable guide to the study of art. X, 

_ 679-80. 

. Name the three great scientists of the Renais- 
sance, and tell what we owe to each. X, 
680-1. 

. Who was the “lonely thinker” who brought it 
about that “the universe has widened and 
deepened beyond the power of the mind or 
the imagination to grasp”? X, 681. 

. What Renaissance discovery made possible our 
popular education? X, 682. 
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12. The Middle Ages were highly religious, but 
conscience is the gift of the Renaissance. 
Why? X, 682-3. 

13. On what terms may men grasp truth? X, 

684. 


Florence the City of Lilies 


t. HE “Lily of the Arno,” the “Athens of 
C Italy,” has a history stretching back to the 
legendary period of Rome. X, 710. 
2. Countess Matilda is a forerunner of the famous 
women of the Italian Renaissance. Tell of 
her achievements. X, 711. 


3. The visitor in Florence today notes the narrow 
streets, the fortress-like houses, relics of the 
time when the feudal barons were forced to 
move into town. Explain. X, 711-4. 


4. Who were “those of the Towers” and the 
UATE PE oy Boe 


5. Why was a foreigner selected to rule and give 
judgments? X, 712. 

6. Observe that in general the Guelphs favored the 
people, and the Ghibellines the nobility. It 
was the Guelph (the Guild) party which made 
Florence what it was. X, 714. 

7. Why did Florence fight against her neighbors, 
Siena and Pisa? x. 715: 

8. Today Russia is a “workers’ government.” How 
did Florence anticipate this policy? X, 716. 

9. What sort of “republic” was set up in Florence 
in 134372) SAO esas: 

10. Sketch the difficulties of Florence during the 


ger of the Guelph-Ghibelline feud. X, 
Woe 
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In the Days of the Medici 


i HAT rendered the Medici so popular in 


Florence? X, 719. 


2. Observe that the Italian noble of twenty-one 


was more experienced in the ways of the 
world than is the wealthy American of thirty- 
five. X, 720. 

. Is any American legislation ever passed with as 


little popular knowledge as that described in 
ay velt 


4. Tell of Cosimo’s gifts to the convent of San 


Marco. XI, 781. 


. Why was Lorenzo called “The Magnificent”? 
Kee RL 476. 


6. Note that the Florentines followed the old 


Roman methods of Sulla and Marius in 
wholesale murder of their enemies. X, 


422: 


. What varied matters were discussed at the 
table of the foremost politicians of Florence? 
bs Oe ees 

. Has there ever been any American president 
who could, like the standard-bearer of Flor- 
ence, write poetry, discuss sculpture with 
Michel Angelo, compose music, and hold his 


own with kings and prelates, as related in 
Ae/Be 


. How could Lorenzo obtain a Cardinal’s hat for 


his fourteen-year-old son, when thirty was the 
minimum legal age for such an office? XI, 


4/7. 


. Michel Angelo, whom Lorenzo had taken into 


_ his palace, lived to see Italy enslaved and 
Florence’s glory extinguished by another 
Medici. X, 722; XI, 776. ; 
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. With what great preacher is the era of the @ 


Length- Medici associated 24a bazen. y\\ 
ening ; 3 2 : : 4 
' Shadows . How did this friar come into conflict with 
Lorenzo de Medici? XI, 782. 
i 


NV 3. The character of Pope Alexander VI throws 
Re light upon such proceedings as making a mere 
SLI (5 boy a prince of the Church. XI, 745; 784. \ 
. How did Pope Alexander help bring about the 

execution of Savonarola? XI, 785. 
. In what way was the Dominican preacher a 
prophet of the fate of Florence? XI, 785. 
. Estimate the work of the Medici in Florence. 

xX, f245 XI, 779; 
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Sledtterranean Travel 


T° travel without preparatory study and reading 
1s very much like going to interview someone 
whose language one cannot speak. The guide will 
have to be the interpreter. But if one went to an 
interview with no idea what the person interviewed 
had done or who he was, then he could not even ask 
an intelligent question through the interpreter, and 
what he would bring away from that interview 
would be nothing but the interpreter’s impressions. 
That is certainly an unintelligent way to interview 
celebrities, yet it is the way in which most people 
go traveling. 

One can, undoubtedly, enjoy the beauty of land- 
scape, architecture, painting and sculpture without 
knowing much about it, but there is a deeper 
pleasure when what we see means something in ad- 
dition to pleasing our senses. London, Paris, Rome, 
Naples, Cairo are interesting cities to people who 
do not know any of their history, but one who 
can see their ancient buildings and streets as the 
scene of a drama which is still going on—a drama of 
which we and our life are an inseparable part—finds 
pleasure that is something undreamed of by the 
mere sight-seer. To these travelers, the streets of 
Florence, the Temple of London, the Acropolis of 
Athens tell a story which no one else quite knows. 
It is the difference between talking to an interesting 
person in a common language, and having someone 


else translate for one the words heard, but not 


understood. , 
-By knowing something of what happenings have 
made places historic, and the ideas art and archi- 
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AND 
tecture have recorded, the Delphian will know what 
“See she cares to see, and will bring back not the phono- /|* 
Naples z graphic records of the guide-book and the guide, 
and Die but her own impressions. 


\ colt 
WLI iP Naples 


Ce Delphian familiar.with the story of “how &® 
things came to be as they are,” will be prepared 
to find the ancient, the medieval and the modern all 
together. At Naples there are memorials of Greek 
legend and commerce in regions near the city; rec- 
ords of Roman fashionable life at Pompeii, medieval 
churches and other buildings still used in a modern 
city, which, in spite of being Italian, has been in the 
hands of Spain far longer than of any other nation. 
X, 741. One thus receives some idea of why 
civilization is the complex thing it is today. 
1. Who founded Naples? X, 739, 


2. Account for the fact that the most perfectly 
preserved Greek temples are in Italy. III, 
1110. 

3. One of the islands in the Bay of Naples—some 
say Capri, others Ischia—was Ulysses’ Isle of 
Sirens. The strait between Italy and Sicily 
was the “Scylla and Charybdis” of the Odys- 
sey and the Aeneid. The Via Partenope, one 
of the famous boulevards of Naples, is named 
for Parthenope the Siren, who flung herself 
into the sea because she could not beguile 
Ulysses, and was washed ashore where the \ 
modern city now stands. II, 551. 

4. What two cities are the sea-ports for modern ( 


Rome, and what ancient one served it? III, 
1) 2246.1 335; 


5. What class of Romans lived in this region? 
I, ESS: 
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i 6. Describe a wealthy Roman’s house. Who did M 
HN the work of the modern paper-hanger for the ie f 
Pompeian householder? III, 1058; 1134-5. Mat sf 
7. Capri, famous today as a sight-seers’ resort, was N pe 
| } the place Roman emperors went to enjoy a y “ 


A vacation. III, 951. lay 

( 8. The National Museum of Naples contains not Ss 

5 only the most remarkable collection of ancient 

nt Roman household articles, but it has some of 

the best ancient sculpture and painting in 

existence, as well as a “portrait gallery” of 
noted Greeks and Romans. III, 1135. 

4 9. Why does the architecture of the vicinity of 
Naples and Sicily show so much Saracenic 
influence? X, 739-40. 

10. With what adventure of Ulysses is Sicily con- 
nected? III, 551; 1109. 5 

11. What association has it with the Peloponnesian 
war? III, 1110 
. In memory of the love of the Sicilians for the 
works of the Greek tragedians, the guild of 
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Italian actors each year gives a Greek play 
in the old theatre at Syracuse. See VII, 464. ; 
13. What “Holy Roman” emperor, known as “the @ 
wonder of the world” established his court in 
Sicily, and when did he live? IX, 325% ‘e 
14. On the hills about the Bay of Naples are numer- 
ous ruined towers, said to be the lookouts for 
the Norse pirates, who harried all the coasts 
~ of Europe during the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies, but who generally by the eleventh 
century had settled down and adopted the 
civilization of the lands they conquered. IX, 
103-4. K 
15. It was from this region that the Norman Robert 
Guiscard came in 1073 to the aid of the be- 
sieged Pope Gregory in Rome, and wrecked 
the Coliseum among other famous monuments 
in the course of his campaign. III, 1124. ? 
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16. The University of Naples is the first state uni- 
versity ever chartered. By whom was it 
founded? IX, 355. What did this king 
achieve in the Crusades? 

17. Why was Amalfi regarded as the capital of the 
order of Hospitalers in the days of the Cru- 
sades? IX, 292. What famous drama by 
an Elizabethan writer has a duchess of Amalfi 
for its heroine? VII, 669. 

18. What famous woman of the Renaissance passed 
her childhood at Naples, and what other fa- 
mous one spent her honeymoon on one of the 
islands belonging to the city? XI, 747; 765. 

19. The opera-house of San Carlo, Naples, one of 
the finest in Italy, was constructed during the 
eighteenth century and takes its name from 
Charles, the Bourbon. X, 741. One in- 
teresting feature of this building which the 
visitor may not discover is that the back wall. 
of the stage can be opened upon the castle 
gardens, and thus remarkable spectacles be 
presented. 

20. Ancient travelers went from: Naples to Rome by 
the Appian Way (III, 1130), but the modern 
American traveling by train will pass Lake 

Trasimene, associated with the Punic Wars. 

III, 879. 


Things 
Near and 
Far 


Glimpses of Pagan Rome 


a 

Ore person who has a year or so to spend in 

Rome may realize the meaning of the term “the 
eternal city,” and feel from living there that senti- 
ment which Lowell, Byron and hosts of others have 
expressed more or less adequately. “Oh Rome, my 
country, city of my soul!” The average tourist will 
have to bring that realization with him. An excel- 


lent preparation for a brief or extended tour of 
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Rome is the essay by Dr. Showerman, The Signifi- 


cance of Rome, III, 931-42, supplemented by Dr. 
Hulme’s chapter on What We Owe the Renaissance, 


X, 


12 


663-84, 


1. How old is the city of Rome? III, 825. 
a 
3 


What existing monuments go back to the age of 
kings? “III, 1044-5. 


. What remains of buildings of the early re- 


public are to be seen in the Forum? III, 1045; 
1127. 


. What temple built in the first century of our era 


is still practically intact? III, 1055. Why is 
it remarkable architecturally? III, 938. 


. Who built the aqueduct which is almost the first 


sight that greets the traveler entering Rome 
from the south? III, 954; 1051. 


. What two new varieties of commemorative 


monument did the Romans devise? III, 1056. 
Why are all Christians particularly interested 
in the Arch of Titus? III, 1128; illustration 
1124. 


. Where is Trajan’s Column, and what is remark- 


able about it? III, 1056; illustration III, 963. 


. What gives the Coliseum its varied interest? 


III, 1128; illustration III, 1126. 


. Why did the Jubilee pilgrims of 1925 celebrate 


a night-mass in the Coliseum? III, 1128. 


. Tell the story of Hadrian’s tomb, and how it 


once became the castle of the pope. III, 965- 
OF 1131. 


. At Tivoli one may see not only the remains of 


Hadrian’s great villa, but the Villa D’Este, a 
memorial of the famous Renaissance family. 
ye ESS 

Why is Ostia interesting to the student of 
ancient Roman life? III, 1133; illustrations 
ITI, 1132; 1134. 
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13. What and where is the best-preserved equestrian 
statue of antiquity, and how did it happen to 
escape Christian fanaticism? III, 1126. 

14. What church appropriated the doors of Julius 
Caesar’s basilica? 111, 1127: 

15. What associations with early Christianity has 
the Appian Way? III, 1130-31; illustration 
LiL Ai26. 

16. What famous prisoners have met death in the 

Mamertine prison? IX, 27. 

17. Why does the text state that the arch of Con- 

stantine marks the end of paganism? III, 972. 


Medieval Rome 


T is to be noted than one cannot draw the line 
between Pagan and Christian memorials, since 
the one was frequently transformed into the other, 
as Hadrian’s Mausoleum became the Castle of St. 
Angelo (III, 966). Still one cannot possibly see all 
the pageant of Rome’s living witness of her three 
thousand years’ history at once, so it is well to have 
in one’s mind an idea of the events and places that 
belong together, though sight-seeing requires rushing 
over all the ages, with no regard for the centuries 
that separate them. 


2 HAT is the one church in Rome which 
was formerly a Roman basilica? X, 
421. 


. What two famous structures have occupied the 
site of St. Peter’s? X, 421. 

. Who drew the original design for this church? 
X; 678. 

. Where did the money come from which built 
this edifice? X, 735. 

. When was the Vatican library founded, and 


what were the first important “books” bought 
for ite 2 7o¥. 
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. What great Renaissance artist decorated the 
Sistine chapel and designed the dome of St 
Peter’s? III, 938. 

. Where did this artist get the idea for his archi- 
tectural design? III, 939, 

8. Which is the newest of the “Basilican” churches, 

and where is it? X, 421. 

9. What villa of a famous Renaissance family is 
now the home of the French Academy in 
Rome? III, 805. 

10. It was at the foot of the steps leading to the top 
of the Capitoline hill (III, 1125) that Rienzi 
was killed by the Roman mob. XI, 837. 

11. What four claims has Italy on the tourist’s in- 

fe and in what is Rome unique? III, 

1-2. 
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Hilorence 


“* SE LORENCE with its everlasting works and its 

inexhaustible riches. .. . Each street of Flor- 
ence contains a world of art; the walls of the city 
are the calyx containing the fairest flowers of the 
human mind.” III, 801-2. 

1. What fact of medieval history accounts for the 
narrow streets and the fortress-like houses of 
Florence? X, 712. 

2.:The tourist of today is shown a narrow, unpre- 
tentious house, the birthplace of the greatest 
Italian poet. Who was he, and to what period 
did he belong? X, 716. 

3. The Duomo of Florence is reckoned one of the 
most impressive pieces of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture. X, 678. 

4, The campanile of this cathedral is the unique 

product of Giotto’s genius for architecture. 
The cathedral is “St. Mary of the Flower,” 
and the tower is a slim lily. X, 678. 
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. Ghiberti’s masterpiece is the work on the Bap- 

tistry doors. X, 679. 

6. What famous Florentine family commissioned 
the greatest sculptor of the Renaissance to 
carve the figures sometimes called Night and 
Day? X, 679. 

7. Where in Florence may one see the work of 
Fra Angelico in the place for which it was 
designed? XI, 781. 

8. What artist modeled the “most beautiful chil- 
dren in the world,” and where can they be 
seen? X, 679. 

9. The Uffizi contains the finest collection of art 
in all the world. The Pitti collection is only 
less famous, and the various churches and 
public buildings such as the Bargello and 
Palazzo Vecchio have still others. It would 
require a volume simply to enumerate the fa- 
mous works of art this city holds. Dona- 
tello’s sculpture adorns the Baptistry. X, 
679. 

190. The Palazzo Vecchio, known also-as the Palazzo 
della Signoria, whose bell summoned the 
Florentines to council, still retains its fifteenth 
century appearance. X, 721. It was here 
that the conspirators against Giuliano de 
Medici were executed. X, 722. It is in- 
teresting to know that this “palace of the re- 
public” began as a small dwelling, and by the 
destruction of “Towers” in a ninety-year 
period of intermittent war, reached its pres- 
ent size. X, 712-3. ; 

11. South of this is the Loggia dei Lanzi, where the 
people could gather under shelter to pass upon 
the legislation submitted to them. X, 721. 

12. Another association with the Palazzo Vecchio is 

the execution of Florence’s greatest preacher, 


for whom today a memorial tablet has been 
laid. XI, 785. 
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GioTTo’s CAMPANILE.—FLORENCE 


The delicately colored green, pink and white marbles_add to the 
architectural beauty of this structure: “The Lily of Florence, Flowering in 
Stone.” Part X, 679, 


13. Of the famous medieval guilds there are two 
monuments: The guild-house of the wool- 
combers (Palazzo deli’ Arte della Lana) 
and the silkweavers’ hall (Palazzo dell’ 
Arte della Seta’). The former is a careful 
restoration of the old hall, but of the latter 
there is nothing belonging to the original 
building but the coat of arms. X, 714. 
The street on which it faces is still called 
“Silk Alley.” 

14. The library of Lorenzo de Medi@ is one of the 
priceless treasures of San Marco, now a 
museum. XI, 779. 

15. Both San Marco and the Duomo—the church of 
St. Mary of the Flower, termed the Duomo 
from the marvel of its dome—are associated 
te the great Dominican preacher. XI, 
81. 

16. Fiesole is famous for its Etruscan museum, its 


Roman theatre and its Franciscan monastéry. 
X, 710; III, 1124. 


17. The Bargello was originally the palace of the 
Podesta, the unhappy official supposed to be 
uninvolved in Florentine quarrels. X, 713. 


Wenice 


“gm HE processions of the tradespeople were like 

a king’s retinue, and they marching in state on 
the election of a Doge. Each in their separate order 
they’d come, the master smiths first, as is right, 
every one garlanded like a conqueror, with their 
banner and their buglers. The furriers next in 
ermine and taffeta; the tanners, with silver cups 
filled with wine; the tailors in white, with vermil- 
ion stars; the woolworkers, with olive branches; 
the quilt-makers in cloaks trimmed with fleur-de-lis ; 
the cloth-of-gold weavers, with golden crowns set 


Historic 


Ground 


with pearls; the shoemakers in fine silk, while the 
silk-workers were in fustian; the cheese-dealers and 
pork-butchers in scarlet and purple ; the fish-mongers 
and poulterers, armed like men-of-war; the glass- 
makers, with elegant specimens of their art; the 
comb-makers, with little birds in cages; the barber- 
surgeons on horseback, very dignified, very learned, 
and with that you’d think there’d be an end to them, 
but cast your eye back on that procession and you'd 
find guilds as far as your sight would reach.” 
1. What led®to the founding of the present city 
of Venice? X, 693. 
2. The old Latin word lidi survives today in the 
fashionable Lido. X, 693. 


3. What is the Rialto today, and what was its ~ 


original use? X, 696. 

4. How did the Venetians secure the body of their 
patron saint, and why is the tourist of today 
interested in their pious robbery? X, 697. 

5. It was said that the Venetians had two pas- 
sions: one for dead saints, the other for living 
commerce. How did the latter preoccupation 
affect the city’s attitude toward the Crusades? 
X, 698-9, 

6. Today the tourist sees and indeed walks up the 
“golden stair,’ so called because only those 
whose names were written in the Golden 
Book might use it. What was the Golden 
Book? X, 701. 

7. The two columns that stand today where the 
piazza of St. Mark borders the Grand Canal 
came from Acre. X, 706. 

8. Venice is the city where the noise of the street 
traffic is unknown. One does not ride in car- 
riages, nor horseback, nor in autos or street 
cars. What then is the meaning of the 


“pridling and bitting’ the horses of Saint 
Mark’s? X, 706. 
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, oo) See is San Marco famous? xX, 402; 
2 

. The Palace of the Doge is both an art gallery 
and a museum. Here one may see works of 
the famous Venetian painters, and such his- 
toric places as the council chamber of The 
Ten. -X; 702. 

. The finest equestrian statue, that of Bartolomeo 
Colleoni, stands in Venice. Who was its 
artist? X, 679. 

. Some of the best work of Veronese, Titian and 
Giorgione is found in the Fine Arts Gallery 
of Venice. Give the general character of the 
work of each of these artists. X, 680. 

. The campanile of San Marco stood for a thou- 
sand years, and then collapsed in 1902. The 
present structure is a replica of the old one. 

. The Civic Museum of Venice has a history that 
goes back to the eleventh century. From 1381 
to 1621 it belonged to the D’Este family, one 
of whose fair daughters, it will be recalled, 
came to Venice on’a diplomatic errand. XI, 
749. 

. The three flag-staffs visible in the picture of St. 
Mark’s (X, 423) are the work of a famous 
Renaissance artist, Leopardi. From them 
once floated the flags which proclaimed 
Venice’s dominion over Greece, Crete and 
Cyprus. X, 705. 


@ther Stalian Cities 


HE cathedrals of the Middle Ages were a re- 
sult of a great religious awakening that fol- 
lowed the year 1000. During the Middle Ages 
churches became possessed of property, people dying 
leaving a portion of their goods to their church, 
those leaving for the Crusades willing property to 
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thousands of statues of saints, one notes that 
the front is Greek in style. This is because 
it was begun by one of the famous (or in- 


K) 


them, etc. Among other possessions, the cathedral 
of Milan is said to have owned a quarry of fine 
marble. When a sculptor wanted any of it, it was 
never sold, but he might have some if he would 
make a statue for the cathedral. More than 2000 
of these statues adorn this church and, with its 
hundred Gothic spires reaching heavenward, give it 
an appearance unlike that of any other. 


1. Why are there practically no monuments of 
ancient or medieval times in Milan? X, 


725-0. 


2. Milan has one of the few Gothic cathedrals in 
Italy. X, 440. 


3. In examining this celebrated structure, with its 


famous), Galeazzo Visconti (X, 730-1), 
in the days when the Renaissance had made 
Greek architecture popular. One notes also 
with surprise the alien figure of Napoleon 
amongst the great company of sculptured 
saints. He owes this honor to the fact that 
the cathedral was finished under his patron- 
age. Canova ds the artist who carved the 
statue of the warrior. 

4. What famous artist is associated with Milan? 
xe vel 

5. Some of Giotto’s best work is at Assisi. What 
famous saint.is associated with this city? 


X, 376. 


6. Verona gave sanctuary to a great man the 
Florentines banished, and it is filled with 
memorials of him. X, 542. Ravenna, cele- 
brated as the burial place of this same exile, 
is also noted for the two churches, San 
Vitale and St. Apollenare in Classe. Why is 
each unique? X, 404; 422. 


MILAN CATHEDRAL 


tyle, as may be 


The Milan cathedral is 
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7. Perugia, a “hill-town” still unspoiled, gave one 
of the great Italian painters his name, and 
became the seat of a school of art. X, 


679. 
8. For what is Pisa most famous? 


X, 429. 

9. Verona also has one of the best-preserved 
Roman amphitheatres. III, 1132. It was the 
scene of two of Shakespeare’s plays, and the 
tourist is shown both Juliet’s house and her 
picturesque tomb. 


Lands of the Hellenes 


OTE further east one goes in the Mediterranean 
lands, the more one finds Turkish civilization— 
or lack of civilization—predominant. We are likely 
to forget that the fall of Constantinople in 1453 did 
not check the advance of the Turks. They con- ° 
tinued to menace Europe for almost two centuries 
thereafter. Venice was one of the bulwarks against 
this rising tide of Islam during the fifteenth, six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 


1. How long has Crete been independent of Tur- 
key? III, 1102. 


2. How does the name of the hotel at Candia, 

capital of Crete, recall a civilization that was 

_old before the Greeks sailed to Troy? III, 
1102; II, 469. 


3. What remains of this ancient social order may 
one see today? III, 1103. 


4, What first recorded attempt to travel by air is 
connected with Crete? III, 1102. 


5. Where did Agamemnon live, and where are the 
' treasures of his tomb today? II, 462; III, 


1104. 
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. What is the modern name of the island. where 


Spee | Ulysses met Nausicaa and her maidens, and 
Modern’ ft how many landmarks of the story in the 
Athens «7 Odyssey does tradition preserve? III, 1105. 
Ny . Where is the island which was Ulysses’ king- 
SZ dom? III, 1105. 
SOS 8. What great naval battle was fought in 1571 in 
we the Greek waters? III, 1107. 


. What two considerations deterred the Romans— 
the great civil engineers of the ancient world 
—from constructing the canal at Corinth, 

through which the modern traveler sails? III, 
£109; 

. With what ancient Greek statesman is the 
Piraeus, the harbor of ancient and modern 
Athens, associated? III, 1111. 

. What. expedition that destroyed the power of 
Athens set out from this harbor in the fourth 
century 'B. GP Tit aiit 

. What has become of “ancient Athens’? III, 
1112: 

. Which temple of the Acropolis looks now as it 
did in the days of Pericles? II, 643; III, 
1113: 

. Why is the Areopagus interesting to modern 
visitors? II, 584; 592; III, 1114. 

. Why is the Parthenon the greatest of Greek 
monuments? II, 643-4; III, 1114. 

. When was the beautiful modern marble- 
covered stadium of Athens begun? III, 1116. 

. What ruins of ancient structures, gifts to 
Athens, may be seen today? Compare the 
ancient regard for Athens with the Christian 
attitude toward the Church. III, 1117-8. 

. How does Greek literature add to one’s enjoy- 
ment of sight-seeing in Greece? III, 1118-9. 


. Why. does the traveler go to Marathon? II, 
610. 
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20. What remains of the oracle of Delphi? III, 
1120. 

21. The traveler today sees at Eleusis only a vast 
array of ruined temples. What associations 
had this place for the Greeks and Romans? 
III, 743-5; 1120. 


Constantinople 


I is puzzling to account for the slight attention 
given to the Byzantine Empire, and there is to- 
day a decided revival of interest not only in Byzan- 
tine art and architecture, but in the historic and 
cultural importance of the city which for seven 
centuries kept the gate to Europe closed against the 
Moslem, and for a thousand years was the guardian 
of ancient culture. 

The five hundred years of Turkish occupation 
account in part for the lack of interest in this city, 
but how shall the general ignorance of the part it 
did play in the Middle Ages be accounted for? The 
ordinary historian dismisses it with a comment 
on the cruelty and treachery of its sovereigns. But 
if western countries were selected as material for 
the study of civiligation on such a basis, Clovis and 
his line would eliminate France; the Plantagenets 
and Tudors, excepting possibly Elizabeth, would dis- 
qualify England, while the depravities of the Bor- 
gias and Medici, Cenci, and Malatestas of Rome 
make the dark pages of Constantinople seem almost 
cheerful and wholesome by contrast. 

Constantinople has been the city coveted by all 
the world ever since it came into existence. Russia, 
having the most advantageous approach to it, and 
needing it for a warm-water port, never ceased 
working for it. England, determined to keep con- 
trol of her routes to the East, steadily and success- 
fully blocked every move to take it from the Turks. 
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Perhaps modern politics has obscured its ancient 
importance. 


But not even the Turks have obliterated all the 


memorials of Constantinople’s ancient and medieval 
greatness, and though the Moslem city is interesting 
both artistically and historically, the Byzantine one 
is even more worth attention. 


1. How did Constantinople come to be the center 


i) 


of Byzantine art? “X, 396. 


. St. Sophia, now an important mosque, was 


once the greatest of Christian churches. Ex- 


plain its importance as a monument of art. 
X, 400-1. 


. Originals of mosaics of St. Sophia exist, but 


are not visible. What light does this throw 
on Turkish nature and rule? X, 403-4. 


. Leo the Isaurian is one of the neglected heroes 


of history. (See IX, 107.) He is remem- 
bered as the first of the Iconoclasts. He is 
seldom mentioned as the military statesman 
who repulsed the Moslem attack of Con- 
stantinople with the “Greek fire,’’ and thus 
saved Europe quite as much as did Charles 
Martel.. What did the Iconoclast movement 
do for art? X, 406. 


. The altar in St. Sophia stilk faces Jerusalem, 


but the Mohammedans have built a new one 
near the old, facing Mecca. Why? IX, 82-3. 


. The pillars supporting the dome of St. Sophia 


(see X, 400) came from many sources, 
twelve of them being from the temple of 
Diana at Baalbec, which was a relic of Greek 
dominion of Asia. III, 736. 


. The so-called sarcophagus of Alexander is the 


treasure of the Museum of Constantinople, 
being a marvelous example of Hellenistic art, 
as well as one which suggests the connection 
between the Hellenistic and the Byzantine 
schools. III, 793. 


Joppa GATE, JERUSALEM 


Through this west gate, facing Joppa or Jaffa, the harbor city of Palestine, 
crowds surge continually. Part II, 421. 
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Qa} 
vig 8. The Mosque of Ahmed I at Constantinople is 
ZN the only Moslem temple outside of Mecca, 
which has six minarets. This structure is 
“modern,” since the Moslems did not build 
} any edifices here prior to 1453. IX, 110. 
Kh 9. Though the Mohammedan abhors idolatry (see 
IX, 78), he is not free from superstition, as 
\L. may be noted from the strange collection of 
‘es: objects hung up in the Blue Mosque to guard 


) against the evil eye. 
10. If one goes by boat from Beirut to Smyrna, he 
C will probably stop at the island of Rhodes, 
noted as the home of the school of Greek 
y artists who produced the Colossus of Rhodes, 
one of the Seven Wonders of the World, as 
the seat of a famous school of eloquence in 
Roman times, and as a place St. Paul visited, 

Y BAS 7 92s O23. 


\ Through the Holy Land 


T° the vast majority of people Palestine must 
ever remain a land of hallowed memory. In 
the first place it has a religious association for S5 
fs) Christians, Hebrews and Mohammedans. The 1S 
€3 ancient Hebrews bequeathed to posterity a wonder- 4 
4 ful literature which to a remarkable degree reflects 
( the physical nature of this little country. Every 
Jewish and Christian child learns the Old Testa- 
) 
Va 
) 


ment stories in course of its religious instructions, 
and these make familiar localities and geographical 
points before they are clearly understood. 

Even to those indifferent to religious associations 
and to ancient literature, Palestine has attractions 
because it is a tiny country with unusual variety of 
scenery. It possesses high mountains and deep val- 
leys, rushing rivers and quiet gardens; in the spring 
z. . its wild flowers make it gay, and each district has a 
charm peculiarly its own. . 
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1. To what religions is Palestine a holy land? II, 
3452 1 RelOor 

2. It is to be noted that the Mohammedans honor 
many of the Old Testament characters, having 
adopted them, so to speak, into their religion. 
Suleiman, one of their favorite names, is only 
a variant of Solomon; Harun, the famous 
caliph of Bagdad, is Aaron, “al-Rashid,” 
meaning “the just.” (See X, 406.) Also 
the early Mohammaedans recognized the holi- 
ness of Christ. IX, 284. Oriental Christi- 
anity, however, left much to be desired in 
morals eeu 

. What historical associations has the harbor of 
jafiaey Els 1091; 

. What period of history does the tower at Ram- 
leh commemorate (1X, .292), and what is its 
connection with Hebrew history? III, 1092. 

. For what is Akir remembered by Jew and 
Christian? LIT. 1092. 

. For a description of the finds in the Hill of 
Gezer, a part of the dowry of Solomon’s 
Egyptian wife, see I, 331. 

. Why are there so few ancient monuments in 
the ancient city of Jerusalem? III, 1094. 

. How old are the present walls of Jerusalem? 
II, 431. 

). The modern vegetable market has its stand in 
front of David's tower. When was. this 
tower built? ITI, 1096; illustration II, 428. 

. Describe the various gates of Jerusalem. II, 
421. 


. Observe the Moslem attitude in sealing up the 
Golden Gate. II, 421. 
. What is the Dome of the Rock? II, 424; III, 
1096. 
. What gives Saracenic architecture its peculiar 
_ beauty? I, 424. 
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Why does a Moslem guard the doors of the 
Christian Church of the Holy Sepulcher? 
III, 1094-5. 

To what ceremonial is the Wailing Place of the 
Jews consecrated? II, 427; III, 1096. 

How much progress has modernity made in 
Jerusalem? II, 343-5; 427-8. 


Opposite page 1093 is a recent photograph of . 


the Garden of Gethsemane, now cared for by 
the Franciscan monks. 

What can be said of the probable authenticity of 
what is termed the Place of the Nativity in 
Bethlehem? III, 1097. 

What scenes of New Testament events are to 
be seen on a journey from Jerusalem to 
Jericho? III, 1097. 


. Why is the country between the Dead Sea and 


the Sea of Galilee the “true Holy Land of the 
Christian”? III, 1098. 


. What is the modern name of ancient Samaria, 


Omri’s capital? III, 1099. 


. Note that there is good reason to believe that 


Jacob drew water from the well near Nabu- 
lus. III, 1099. 


. What landmarks in Damascus are connected 


with the lives of St. Peter and St. Paul? III, 
1099. See illustration II, 385. 


. Why is Damascus an “earthly paradise” to the 


Moslem? III, 1100. See illustration II, 353. 


Moslem Egypt 


OR the past twelve centuries Egypt has been a 
Mohammedan country, and naturally nothing 


but the time-defying monuments of the Egyptians 
survive from its ancient past. But though there are 
almost no monuments of the Greeks and the 
Romans, there are many reminders of their rule. 
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1. Most travelers enter Egypt through Alexandria. 
Where does this city derive its name? III, 
1083. 


2. Egypt was conquered in 642 by Amru, the Sara- 
cen general under Caliph Omar, who defeated 
Heraclian at Antioch the year before. IX, 
81. The Mosque of Amru in Cairo com- 
memorates his religious triumphs, since three 
hundred and. sixty-five columns—one for 4) 
every day of the year—each came from a dif- 
ferent heathen temple. 


3. There is a story told of securing the ground for 
this mosque by the ruse of getting the promise 
of as much land as could be enclosed in a 
camel’s skin, and then by cutting the skin into 
tiny threads, enclosing a large space. The 
same story is told of Dido’s founding of 
Carthage; Virgil refers to it in the Aeneid. 


4, Another famous mosque (Arabic for. to 
kneel”) is that of Mohammed Ali, built in the 
nineteenth century. 


5. The citadel of Cairo, now occupied by British 
officials, was built by Saladin the Saracen, 
who was really a Kurd. III, 1080; IX, 277, 
294. 


6. The pyramids of Egypt, like the Colosseum of 
Rome, have served as the quarry for later 
buildings. The mosque of Sultan Hassan is 
lined with marble which once sheathed the 
Great Pyramid of Gizeh. What are some of 
the theories regarding Egyptian reverence for 
the pyramidal form? I, 28; 30-1. 


7. What is probably the oldest surviving univer- 
sity in the world? III, 1072. 


8. A type of the modern Moslem student is de- 
scribed in IH, 1070-1, 
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Harem WINDOW AND COURT 


This prison-like structure proclaims one of the basic weaknesses of Islam: 
the enslavement of its women. 


Tourists SCALING THE GREAT PyRAMID 


The smooth, hard granite which formerly covered this pyramid was 
carried off by the Arabs to build Saracen Mosques. 
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- Egypt of the Egyptians 


HE pyramids of Gizeh were accounted one 

of the Seven Wonders of the ancient world. 
To what Egyptian city does one go to see 
them today? III, 1072. 


. What is the Great Sphinx, and what is the ori- 


in of the name by which we call it? III, 


Mise Vi, 2. 


. Read the interesting account of the discovery of 


“pictures of Egyptian life” which may be 
seen in the Museum of Cairo. I, 107-11. 


. Why is Karnak of interest to the historian? III, 


1075-7; I, 159. 


. With what Egyptian rulers are the two largest 


obelisks at Karnak associated? III, 1076. 


. Why are the huge portrait-statues at Amen- 


hotep remarkable? III, 1078. 


. One of the significant “graffiti” in Egypt is that 


on one of Egypt’s famous statues which 
states that the Roman Gemullus and his dear 
wife and family visited it on their tour in the 
second century. How ancient is this habit of 
thus defacing famous landmarks? III, 1078. 


. The beauty and the excellence of design of the 


specimens of Amenhotep’s furniture in the 
Cairo museum are remarkable. (See illustra- 
tion, page 1074.) I, 179; III, 1079. 


_ What is the oldest obelisk in Egypt? Tell some 


of the famous characters of Hebrew and 
Greek history who were familiar with it. III, 
1080. 

A hot, tiresome ride of three hours on camels 
over the desert from the Pyramids of Gizeh 
brings the energetic modern traveler to the 
rock Serapeum, buried for centuries beneath 
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. What Wonder of the ancient world did Alex- 
ander erect in Egypt, and where? III, 732; 
1083. 

. Who are the Copts, and what is their relation- 
ship to Christianity? III, 1033-4. 

. The active part taken by Americans during 
recent years in unfolding Egypt’s past is told 
by Dr, Bull, I, 71-122. 
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| Development of Government Broad 


G (eee nations of the past have tried many dif- CY 
eS ferent forms of government. It is easy to look 

back upon the road they have traveled and note the 

various mistakes. 

Democracy, the most popular form, is under trial. 

Some think it a success; others do not. Its defects 

are hard to see. The worst evil is corruption 
| through political graft. 


1. What was the original governmental organiza- 


AN tion in Egypt? I, 27. ~ 
2. What geographical conditions made absolute ) 
c monarchy desirable? I, 11. \ 
3. How was government inseparable from religion 

) in Egypt? I, 11. 
# 4. In what way were the city-states of ancient QJ 
( Sumer religious governments? I, 229. g 
t @) 5, The fact that Babylonia, unlike Egypt, was open 
[ & to attacks from so many quarters resulted in 4 


Di the lack of union described in I, 123. 


6. What can be inferred of the government from 
the Code of Hammurapi? I, 236. 


7. We read in the Bible that the laws of the 


eo. 


Medes and Persians could not be altered, 

3 even by the kings who made them. What is _ 

4 the probable source of this Asiatic idea? I, AS 

; | 238. 

ae of 8. The Assyrians and Babylonians believed that, by 

carrying off the god of the conquered tribe, 

q they would secure the god’s protection. [, 

, 

5, 283. 2 
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9. One factor that contributed to the Hebrews’ 


democratic spirit was that they never de- 
veloped what we may call a city-civilization. 
II, 300. Note in the speech of Samuel on 
the drawbacks of having a king, that he 
makes no mention of merchandise, and when 
the tribes of Israel rebelled, it was “to your 
tents” the leader urged them. II, 378-9. 


. How did the Hebrews’ religion tend to make 


them democratic? II, 326. 


. What sort of government prevailed among the 


Homeric Greeks? II, 487. 


. Did the Homeric Greek idea of kingship have 


any of the oriental “divine right of kings” 
element? II, 487. 


. What was an oligarchy? II, 574. 
. Note the period of “feudal anarchy” in Greece. 


What caused this? II, 575. 


. By what gradual steps did the Athenians re- 


duce the king’s power? II, 584. 

What was the basis of the classification of the 
Athenians politically? II, 584-5. 

What reforms did Salon introduce, and how 


did he regard those who failed to vote? II, 
586-95. 


. When it is said that Greece bequeathed the 


legacy of democratic government to the fu- 
ture, it does not mean that later governments 
copied this democracy, for none ever did. It 
only means that the democratic idea was 
born. 
The inability of the Greeks to accept the will of 
the majority, which is the basis of Anglo- 
Saxon democracy, is indicated in their cus- 
tom of ostracism. II, 588-9. To this day 
the Greeks and other Balkan peoples are not 
very good at this fundamental practice of 
true liberalism. 
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~ What oriental idea did Alexander bring into From 
4 western politics which has survived until Republic 
modern time? II, 729. to 
. The struggle of the Romans for political equali- Empire 
ty is a close parallel to that of the Greeks. iN 
The Romans were by nature better adapted ANUS 
BS 


to accepting the rule of the majority. 

. Note that in Greece the political leaders 
espoused the cause of the commoners, see 
Pisistratus (II, 595), but in Rome the 
plebians themselves organized and wrested 


F. rights from their oppressors. III, 843. 

a . Whence do we derive our word “veto”? (This 

7 is literally in Latin “I forbid.”) III, 843. 

. Recount how the patricians created new offices 

a to nullify the rights the plebians wrested from 

4 them. III, 845. : 

: . If one asks why the Roman republic failed, the 
answer will be, first, because though all the 
citizens could vote, they had to go to Rome 
to do so, and that was impractical. Second, 
education was not general enough to enable 
them to vote intelligently. Third, Rome grew 
wealthy too fast, and too many slaves and 
foreigners came in. These conditions ac- 
count for the departure from legal methods 
recounted in III, 896-902. 

. What reforms did Julius Caesar institute? III, 
908 
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. What situation confronted Octavius when he 
became the head of the Roman government? 
III, 914. 

. What additional name was given Octavius in 
gratitude for the respect be observed for con- 
stitutional law by relinquishing the autocratic 
power given him during the period of the 
war? III, 943-4. 

. Define the powers of the people under the 
“principate” form of government? 
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Popular . Note that Tiberius began the practice of making 

Govern- illegal arrests, 111 O32. } 
ment , . What changes did Diocletian make in the im- 

Begins 7 perial system? III, 969-72. 
N, 2. One of the most important steps in government 
p was brought about by Justinian. What benefit 
rif have we derived from it? IIT, 934; IX, 107. 
ww . How may the limitations of ancient government 
be summarized? IX, xvii-xviil. 


The Crigins of Modern Representative 
Gobernment 


HAT broke up the “deadly centralization” 
of the Roman empire? IX, xviii-xix; 
III, 978-81. 

. What happened to western Europe under the 
feudal regime? IX, xix. 

. Explain the medieval warrior’s right to “pit and 
gallows.” . IX, xix. 

. Show how the lack of systematically deputizing 
a body of law-makers delivered Athens to con- 
fusion and Rome to the mob. IX, xx. 

. How did the system of government in the Teu- 
tonic tribes resemble that of the Homeric 
Greeks? IX, xxi. 

. What trait of the Germanic peoples enabled 
them to develop this system into one suited to 
civil life in a widely-extended territory? IX, 
XX1. 

. In what countries did this rivalry of king and 
nobles destroy the possibility of national unity 
for a thousand years? IX, xxiii. 

. What two nations during the Middle Ages at- 
tained national unity and the beginnings of 
representative government? IX, xxiv. 

. To understand the alliance of the common peo- 
ple of France with the king against the nobles, 


hal 


a 


eA 
fi one must understand the effects of the feudal The 
miN system. IX, xxv; X, 482. Birth of 
\ 10. For a general survey of feudalism see IX, 93-7, Nanons 
11. “The States General of France constituted at N 
} best a very halting step toward free govern- @ 
ment.” Explain. IX, xxvi. @ 


( 12. Show how “the English Parliament is not the . CS As 
grandson of the English legislative assembly ; 
a? it is the assembly itself.” IX, xxvii-xxix. 
) 13. How did the Renaissance help to restore na- 
tionality to the world? X, 665-7. 
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Posttion of Women 


HE status of women is one of the indices of 

civilization. In general the further from the 
savage the nation has advanced, the more dignified 
her position. The bondage of woman in primitive 
races is the result of physical inferiority. In semi- 
civilized tribes the custom of wife-purchase is uni- 
versal, and it plays its part in lowering the position 
of women in the family. 

There is an interesting parallel in the capacity of 
various races for progress and the position each 
accorded to women. The oriental peoples have 
never had any real genius for social advancement ; 
and in all oriental countries women are little better 
than slaves. One famous scholar has attributed the 
failure of the Islamic nations to their code which 
denies souls to women. It is significant that Mus- 
tapha Kemal, the man who has done so much to 
reform Turkey, has insisted on discarding the old 
oriental code regarding women. 

In many respects the ancient Jewish household 
presented a pleasant contrast to that of the other 
oriental peoples. The wife was held in high esteem, 
and directed the work of the household. We read 
of Deborah, Jael, Miriam and other honored Hebrew 
women, But the husband’s authority was supreme, 
and like all orientals he had unlimited freedom to 
divorce his wife, while she had none to divorce him. 

“The Greeks’ attitude toward women,” says Good- 
sell, “‘showed a blindness, even a stupidity, which is 
in striking contrast to the intellectual brilliancy they 
brought to bear upon other phases of life.” It will 
Se remembered that brilliant as were the intellectual 
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achievements of the Greeks, they never built a strong 


state. This is natural, for the family is the unit of Women 
the state, and history shows that lofty family life | of the 
does not grow up except where women and men Orient _ 


meet as equals. It is noteworthy too that the lofti- 
ness of personal morality, both of men and women @& 


is in direct ratio to the freedom of women. NAY 
( Rome, which accorded the most honored position 
ow to women, and which developed the most admirable 


family life of any ancient nation, was the mightiest 
of the ancient monarchies. It was only when the 
general social decadence destroyed family life and 
other fine things in Roman civilization, that the em- 
pire disappeared. 

Today the legal and economic position of women 
is highest in those lands which are ranked as the 
greatest powers of the modern world. As stated 
earlier, the advance of women has been the advance 
of civilization. 


1. When did women have absolute equality with 


men? J, xi.” 


I\ 7 SG 


2. The respect with which women were treated in 
Egypt is revealed not gnly in Egyptian laws 
and literature, but in art. Nahkt’s wife sits 
on the throne beside him, and goes out 
hunting with him. I, 91-3. 

3. Whom does Breasted call the “first great woman 

_ in Instory” 1, 33. 
4. What evidence is there that women, even 


queens, were regarded as inferior to men in 
ancient Egypt? I, 36. 


5. Further light on women’s position in Egypt is 
thrown by the records of such queens as 
Nefertari, I, 32, and Tiy, I, 123. The fact 
that a man might take rank from his wife is 
also significant of her position. I, 32. 
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| 6. The practice of polygamy was general in eR 

Western Egypt. What was the case in Babylonia? I, N 
Codes . 1203249: 


7. Names of women, queens, nobles and even wives 
of prosperous merchants are common in 
x Egyptian records. Mesopotamian history, on 
SIV the contrary, scarcely mentions an individual } 
woman. Semerimis, the legendary founder of 
Babylon, and Amyitis, the Median wife of ® 


Nebuchadnezzar, are the sole feminine names 
thus far known. Hammurapi’s code reveals 
much of the position of women in Babylon. 
. What protection of her financial interests was 


I, 245. 
accorded the divorced wife in Babylonia, and ) 
what was the “bride-money”? I, 247. | 


). How much of her husband’s property was a 
wife’s legal inheritance in Babylonia? I, 
247-8. How much is it in your state? 


. Note that the free woman who married a slave 
gave her status to their children. I, 249. 


. What provision safeguarded the invalid wife? 
C I, 249, 


33 . What business opportunities were available to 
the Babylonian women? I, 250. 


. The Hebrews were a particularly democratic 
people, and so women shared to some extent 
in the general freedom. The stories of Ruth, 
II, 414; Esther, II, 415; Deborah, II, 397, 
and Jael indicate the regard in which women 
were held. The ideal woman described in 
Proverbs XXXI is a useful, respected and 
capable person, who engages in business, runs 
her house, advises the household, dresses well 
and is praised by husband and children. 
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omen of Greece and Rome 


i ypu was the position of women in 
Homeric times? IX, xxx. 

2. Observe that Nausicéa greets Ulysses with the 
same matter-of-fact friendliness that the mod- 

ern young woman displays toward men. II, 

as 518. 

3. What may be inferred of Helen’s position in 
the home from the scene described in II, 
516, and in her conversation with Priam? 
If, 540-1. 

4. Andromache represents the woman who is at 
once the lover and companion of her husband. 
ENS 26; 

5. What was the standing of the Spartan woman, 
and why were such Spartan worthies as 
Cleomenes and Leonidas considered hen- 
pecked by Greeks outside of Sparta? II, 
SQLs TX. SxXx; 

6. While Hector, Menelaus, Alcinous, Agamem- 
non and other Greek heroes had but one wife, 
Priam, king of Troy, maintain an oriental 
harem. The Greeks never sanctioned polyg- 

oy amy, but they did adopt an oriental code re- 
garding women, in place of the Homeric at- 
titude. II, 660. 

7. What class of women were allowed to mingle 
in artistic and literary circles in the Athens of 
Pericles ?...IX, xxx; VI, 202. 

8. In both Greece and Rome which parent had the 


fr right to dispose of the children? II, 659; 
\ III, 856. 

9. What was the status of the wife in early Rome? 
| III, 856. 


10. Why were the divorce laws of the Roman 
empire a particular hardship to women? 
LX, EX, 


SOK 
KAS 


11. The Greek ideal of a wife was that she should 
“see as little, hear as little, and ask as few 


questions as possible.” Contrast this with the _ 


freedom of the Roman matron. IX, xxx. 

12. Explain how politics, and not personal prefer- 
ence, determined not only the Roman wom- 
an’s choice of a husband, but the permanence 
of the marriage. IX, xxxi. 

13. What Roman prince was forced to divorce the 
wife he loved devotedly, for political reasons? 
III, 949. 

14. Compare the ease with which divorces were ob- 
tained under the Roman empire with the 
present divorce laws of America. IX, xxxi. 

15. Why was romance practically unknown to 

Roman youths and maidens? IX, xxx1. 


The Lot of the Medieval Woman 


N spite of the handicaps imposed upon women 

by the customs of the Roman empire; they en- 
joyed more freedom under it than ever again until 
the nineteenth century. Loose as were the divorce 
laws, polygamy was never legalized. The first ef- 
fects of barbarian invasion seemed to be the lower- 
ing of both Roman and Teuton standards. 

l. How was Charlemagne more of an oriental 
monarch than the “holy Roman” emperor the 
pope pronounced him? IX, xxxii. 

2. What Teutonic idea prepared the way for the 
improvement of woman’s lot? IX, xxxii. 

3. In seeking the cause of woman’s loss of the 
rights she enjoyed in pagan Rome—rights 
that account for the honored position enjoyed 
by such New Testament characters as Lydia 
the merchant, Dorcas the philanthropist and 
Lazarus’ sisters, whom Christ cherished as 

friends—it must be remembered that all the 


human rights which had blossomed out of the 

Roman rule of law and justice were sub- 
merged in the rising tide of barbarism with 
its primitive law of might. IX, xxxi. 

4. How did the medieval theology increase wom- 
an’s prestige? IX, xxxii. 

5. For centuries after the barbarian invasion the 
clergy continued to be recruited from the old 
Roman educated class. This probably ac- 
counts for the protection of women’s rights in 
the earlier centuries. IX, xxxii, xxxiii. Some 
idea of the conditions the Church set itself to 
improve may be gained from an edict of the 
Diet of Paris, dated 614, which states that 
nuns, widows and maidens are not to be 
forced to marry against their will. 

6. Explain why “the twelfth century knew clearly 
what the second had hardly known’— 
romance in the lives of men and women. IX, 
XXXiill. 

7. A description of the medieval Anglo-Saxon 
queen, presiding over a feast is found in IX, 
190-1. Note that she urges her husband to 
“dispense many bounties,’ and says the 
nobles will remember “what gracious atten- 
tions thou and I bestowed.” 

8. Heloise is the type of the noble lady toward the 
end of the Middle Ages. What sort of edu- 
cation had she received?. X, 496. 

9. Note the provision regarding widows in the 
Magna Charta. X, 365. Under the feudal 
system, it was the defenders that could be 
mustered in a castle which counted. Hence 
the necessity for feminine owners of castles 
to be provided with husbands who could lead 
these troops. 

10. It is said that Dante’s attitude toward Beatrice 
is that of the troubadour, spiritualized. Ex- 
plain. X, 546-553. 


From 
Profane 
to Sacred 
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11. Matilda, Countess of Tuscany, is a type far 
from rare in medieval times. How was she 
the prototype of Joan of Arc? X, 711. 


Woman of the Renaissance 


T was in the ancient Roman empire that 
woman became her husband’s equal before the 
law ; his companion, not his slave at home. The pro- 
fession of medicine was open to her. Fittingly then 
it was in Italy, the heir of Roman civilization, that 
the most brilliant company of influential women 
appeared during the Renaissance. Note the close 
relationship of the ruling families in the leading 
Italian cities. 
1. How did the jewels and rich robes of the 
Renaissance women take the place of armies 
and navies? XI, 744. 
2. Tell of the education of Beatrice d’Este, whose 
home was in Ferrara. XI, 747. 


3. On what important political errand was the 


nineteen-year-old bride sent? XI, 749. 

4, In 1927 the University of Oxford was greatly 
excited over permitting its girl-students to 
have a rowing match. What account is there 
of a women’s boat race in the Renaissance? 
XI F750: 

. How did Beatrice prove her courage in wartime? 

XE 75h. 

. Why is Isabella d’Este called “the foremost 

lady of the world”? XI, 753. 

‘ ae te the wedding outfit of Isabella. XI, 

What event in American history particularly 

interested Isabella? XI, 756. 
Tell some of the experiences of Isabella in 
Rome. XI, 762. 
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ig 10. What became. of Isabella’s famous art collec- 
WAN tion? XI, 763. 
11. Observe that the mother of Vittoria Colonna 
could serve in war, as well as read Latin. 
| XI, 765. 
12. What activities interested Vittoria most deeply ? 
XI, 764. 


13: Comment upon her attitude toward her hus- 
band, Marquis of Pescaro. XI, 765-6. 

14. Estimate her poetry as literature. XI, 767. 

15. Tell of the friendship between Vittoria and 
Michael Angelo, XI, 768. 

16. Compare the attainments of twelve-year-old 
Lucretia Borgia with those of the modern 
child of the same age. XI, 770. 

17. The general character of the Borgias is indi- 

cated in XI, 770-1. 

18. Why did Isabella -d’Este object to having her 
son become the third husband of Lucretia? 


XI, 771-2. 

19. How did the alliance with the Ferrara family 
turn out? XI, 773. 

20. How has history misrepresented Lucretia? 
XI, 774. 


4 21. Clarice Orsini married Lorenzo de Medici. Why 
was she unfitted for this alliance? Contrast 
her with her mother-in-law and the d’Este 


sisters. XI, 747, 753, 775-6, 778. 
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Architecture 


¢ OUR American buildings are just enormous 

boxes with many holes in them,” mourned a 
Frenchman who was seeking “Beautiful America.” 
He found that, though Nature had done her utmost 
to make our land beautiful, man seemed to have 
done his utmost to make it hideous. If he should 
return today, he would find that America is no 
longer content with its dry-goods-box style, even for 
a factory. Modern architecture is making great 
progress. Such structures as the Tribune Tower in 
Chicago, the State House at Omaha are at once 
suited to our new era of industrialism, and ad- 
mirable as works of art. 

When we examine these buildings we discover 
that, while they are new in structural principle, 
being held up by their steel skeletons, they are 
beautiful because they have adapted to their “dry- 
goods-box”’ foundation the ancient decorative motifs 
which made the beauty of the Karnak, of the Par- 
thenon, of the Pantheon, of Rheims, Chartres and 
Notre Dame. 

Similarly, if we look into the pedigree of a 
“colonial” house, we shall find it is a descendant of 
the Renaissance palace. The Renaissance palace in 
turn was an adaptation of Greek and Roman de- 
signs. Much that we term “Spanish” is really 
Moorish, and carries us back to the seventh century. 
So modern architecture appears to be largely an- 
cient. 

While architecture is a science to engage the ef- 
forts of the engineer, and an art to tax the discern- 
ment of the expert in classifying all its styles, it is 
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aS) also one of the most interesting studies for the 

GN average person. Today the skillful interior decora- E 
tor’s motto is: “Let the house express the person- 4 T 


ality of its owner.” That maxim has a sound his- 

torical basis, for it will be found that the architec- ) 
_ ture of various nations and periods invariably ex- @ 
ff presses some ideal, or reflects some social condition. AVS 
{ There are two general types of architecture—the aw, 
q trabeated, or post and lintel style, and the arcuated, 
or arched and domed style. In the first every open- 
ing is covered by some arrangement of beams, mak- 
ing a straight-lined structural form. In the second, 
each opening is covered by an arch. 


1. What determined the kind of buildings primitive 
men constructed? I, xii. 
| 2. “Architecture” is the product of a conscious de- 
sign.- The majority of primitive structures 
and the early Egyptian brick-lined tombs are 
J said to have “little architectural character.” 
I, 164. 

3. Who is the first-known architect? I, 8. 

4. As the central idea of the Egyptian’s philosophy 
was immortality, so the characteristic of their 
architecture was imperishability. This re- 
sulted in the practically indestructible pyra- 
mids, obelisks and such temples as that of 
Karnak. After architecture in the strict 
sense began there were three periods of its 
development in Egypt. Through what monu- 
ments is the first period, the Old Kingdom, 
known to us? I, 8. 

5. Statues today are for the most part regarded as 
ornaments. What was the relation of sculp- 

_. ture to architecture in Egypt? I, 178. 

6. The second stage of architectural development 
includes the era of the Middle Kingdom and 
the Empire. Why are there so few structures 
from the Middle Kingdom period? I, 179. 
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. What was the general plan of the Egyptian 
temple? I, 158-9. 

. Note that at Karnak the “clerestory” design 
originated; that is, the high central hall 
through whose “clear story” light is ad- 
mitted:.219 159: 

. Was Egyptian architecture arcuated or trabe- 
ated? (See page 101 of this book.) I, 159. _]) 

. Note that the purpose of these temples, with 
their sculptures, was to secure immortality. 
How many people attained this immortality? 
Iet63! 

. The temple at Abu Simbel, constructed by 
Rameses II, is one of the most astounding 
products of human skill the world has ever 
seen. Why? I, 161-2. 

. The Ptolemaic period saw the construction of 
the temple at Edfu. III, 1083. 


Asiatic Architecture 


(Sie Babylonian was the commercial organizer, 
the banker of the ancient world. His religion 
was a compound of business and superstition. The 
architecture of the temples expresses this nationa 
character. eS 
1. What resources influence greatly a nation’s art, 
and what building material did the Baby- 
lonians have? I, 257. 
2. How did this. result in the production of ar- 
cuated architecture? I, 258. 
3. What did the Babylonians invent to beautify \ 
their mud-walls? I, 258. 
4, What was a ziggurat? Contrast its general ( 
plan with an Egyptian temple. I, 258-9; \ 
I, 158-90. ' 
By, Ore eee use did the temple-tower serve? 
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TEMPLE OF KARNAK 


The second gateway and colonnade. 


Part I, 160. 
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Here one may see part of “Egypt’s 


history carved in stone. 
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. What uses besides that of religion did the tem- 
AN ples of Babylon serve? I, 320. 
, ae ie the usual design of the oriental house? 


Classic 
Architec- 
ture 


. Where did the Hebrews get the design for their 
k temple? II, 430-1. KBR 
( . What Mesopotamian features characterized NIL 
\ Solomon’s temple? II, 431. 
ei . What Egyptian influences are discernible in the 


description of the Hebrew place of worship? 


L435. 


Greek and Roman Architecture 


GREEK architecture represents the most perfect 
\ development of the straight-line (trabeated) 
building. The qualities which the Greeks developed 
to the highest level yet attained by humanity were 
order, harmony and proportion. Their literature, 
their sculpture and their temples alike exemplify 
this. All are the work of men who thought, whose 
creative imagination expressed itself in forms that 
are clear and comprehensible. This does not mean 
A that they are simple or lacking in originality. Let 
@ anyone who has such an idea cast a look at the 
m% works of those who have tried to imitate the litera- 
ture or the art of the Hellenes. What most of these 
imitators have produced is something manufactured. 
What the Greeks or any artists produce is a creation. 
The difference between art and imitation is the dif- 
ference between a child and a doll. One may be 
quite free from any imperfections of line or form, 

but the other is alive. All living things partake of 4 

the life from which they sprang, and are unique. 

We cannot imitate the Parthenon because, for all its 

@ 


apparent conventionality of design, every part of it 
is the expression of an individual conception. (Part 
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The Parthenon is an - example of the Doric style 
or order of Greek architecture. It is distinguished 
by the plain capitals of the pillars and by the alter- 
nation of metopes (sculptured or plain panels) and 
triglyphs (panels divided into three vertical chan- 
nels) in its frieze. 

The Ionic order came from Ionia—that is, Asi- 
atic Greek settlements. Its distinctive feature was 
the scroll-like capital of the column. 

The Corinthian column~was practically always 
fluted, but what marked this order was the capital 
of conventionalized acanthus leaves. 

Byzantine capitals are heavier, and much more 
varied and elaborate. A walk along almost any city 
street will enable one to see examples of each of 
these “orders.” 

The Treasury at Delphi (opposite Part IIT, 1120) 
shows the Doric order in its capitals of the pillars 
and in the frieze. In the house of Vettius (oppo- 
site III, 1136) one Doric pillar and three Corinthian 
ones are visible. 


1. What order are the columns in the Ostian 
bathe? bil tos 


2. Who were the architects of the Parthenon? II, 
643. 

3. What are the pediments of a Greek temple? 
II, 645. 


4, The Erectheum on the Acropolis is best known 
for its caryatids. What are they, and why 
so famous? II, 647-8. 

5. Tell the varied history of the Parthenon. II, 
646-7. 

6. What architectural principle did the Romans 
derive from the Etruscans? III, 1053. 


7. What advance in the building art did this 


Etruscan contribution make possible? III, 
1053-4. 


hy 


ARCH OF TITUS 
Erected to honor Titus for his conquest of Jerusalem. One of the 
interesting sculptures which appears on the opposite side of arch is shown. 
Part III, 1124. 


Upper AND Lower CuurcHES oF ASSISI 


These illustrate the thick-walled church of medium height, with few win- 
dows, characteristic of the “Romanesque” period in Italy. Part X, 428. 


nish 


- Romans always like ornamentation. Which of 
the three Greek orders was most popular with 
Roman architects? III, 1053. 

9. Give a general contrast of Greek and Roman 
architecture. III, 1054. 

10. The Greek column was structural; the Roman 
pees simply ornamental. Explain. III, 
1054. 

11. We hold up our high buildings by steel skele- 
tons. How did the Romans manage this 
problem? III, 1054. (In this connection, ex- 
amine pictures of the Colosseum. III, 1126.) 

12. How does Roman architecture express the 
Roman character? III, 1059. 

13. Some idea of Roman domestic architecture may 

be gained from Pompeii. III, 1134-5. See 

also illustration opposite page 1136, 
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Ecclesiastical Architecture 


OME is called “the bridge from the ancient to 
the medieval and modern world.” Nothing 
better exemplifies this than the growth of the 
Christian church from the Roman hall of justice. 
As the church adopted the Roman political organiza- 
tion to its material needs, so it adapted the Roman 

“town hall” to its ritual. 

1. Why did Christianity require a place of worship 

_ different from the pagan temple? X, 418. 

2. Show how the basilica furnished the ideal de- 
sign for the church. X, 419. 

3. What changes were made in the Roman design? 
X, 418-9. 

4, What contrast is to be noted in the decoration 
of the pagan temple and the Christian 
church? X, 420. 

5. Why is it that “early Christian” buildings have 

no value as illustrations of architectural 

progress? X, 420-1. 
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6. Who built the basilican church that formerly 
stood where St. Peter’s now stands? X, 
421. 

7. What is the only existing church known to have 
been a Roman basilica? X, 421. 

8. Why were the walls of the churches ornamented 

with pictures? X, 422. 


Bysantine Architecture 


i HERE does the adjective “Byzantine” 
originate? X, 423. 

2. How did the builders solve the problem of the 
round dome on the square opening—the 
structural achievement of Byzantine archi- 
tecture? X, 423. 

. What is-a “drum” in architecture? X, 424. 

. What are the distinguishing marks of the By- 

zantine church? X, 424. 

. Name the most famous example of Byzantine 

architecture now extant. X, 400. 
Why is San Marco in Venice inferior as an 
artistic monument? X, 407, 
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“Romanesque” Architecture 


HAT is called “Romanesque” architecture 

bears a strong resemblance to the “Romance” 
languages. (Part IX, xxxvii.) Both began in the 
Roman empire; the languages as Latin, and the 
architecture as the arcuated basilican style of Rome. 
Out of the union of the popular and the Latin speech 
came the Italian, the Spanish, the French and the 
Portuguese languages. All of these are very much 
like Latin, but yet distinct from it. Out of the old 
Roman basilica, as modified by various environ- 
ments, came the Norman, and then the English, 
French and German Romanesque architecture. 
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1. Why were the early churches roofed with 
wood? X, 426. 

2. Tell why architects set themselves to master the 
problem of stone vaulting. X, 426. 


\ 

. Where must the arch be supported? X, 427. y) 

4. How did the Romanesque structure counteract (ay 
KEN 


5 

4 
the thrust of the arch? X, 427. 

5. Contrast the Byzantine and the Romanesque 
church in form. X, 427-8. 

6. What influences modified the Romanesque style 
in Italy. Note picture. X, 429. 

7. Define a campanile. X, 429. 

8. In what did German architects show particular 
skill? X, 430. 

9. What problem confronted the French architect? 
X, 430-1. 

10. In California one may see such Missions as San 
Gabriel, which the Indians built under the in- 
spiration of the missionary priests. What 
they lack in actual architectural impressiveness 


their erection with the building of the me- 
dieval churches. X, 431. 


) 
they make up in human interest. Compare ) 
y 


11. Contrast the spirit of the builders with that of @ 


the toilers on the Egyptian pyramids. X, 
432. Note again how architecture expresses 
the spirit of the age. 


Gothic Architecture 


F Greek architecture may be described as the 
supreme structural achievement of men who 


who dreamed. It cannot be said that one is greater 
than the other, for they are products of different 
forces, no less than examples of different mechanical 
principles. The Greek looked steadily and intelli- 
gently at this world, embodied his vision in forms 
which are at once full of symmetry and pulsing life. 
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The medievalist fixed his gaze upon the sky, and 
his hope was ever for a revelation that would 
transcend all the splendor of earth, and something 
of that spirit has been caught in, or rather has pro- 
duced the Gothic structures that delight us today. 
The sculptures of these are individually far inferior 
to the Elgin marbles or to the Hellenistic works 
that, even in the alien settings of our modern mu- 
seums, bring us dazzling gleams of the “teasing 
perfection” of Greek art. But the whole effect of 
the Gothic cathedral communicates something of the 
dream, the aspiration of the men who built it. 

1. What is the origin of the term “Gothic”? X, 
433. 

2. When did the Gothic style of building develop 
from the Romanesque? X, 433. 

3. What is the structural characteristic of Gothic 
architecture, and how does it present an im- 
provement upon the Romanesque? X, 433. 

4. What changes did the new style make possible 
in the building of churches? X, 434. 

5. Define the two kinds of buttress, and note the 
two types used on the cathedral in the pic- 
ture. X, 434-5. 

6. When did Gothic architecture come to perfec- 
tion? X, 435. 

7. What various functions did the medieval 
cathedral perform? X, 436. 

8. Why does modern Gothic lack the charm of the 
medieval work? X, 437; IX, xlv. 

9. The characteristics of Gothic architecture are 
set forth in untechnical language in IX, xliii. 

10. What was a “medieval bestiary,” and how 
would an acquaintance with one help us to 
reek Gothic architecture better? X, 

11. How long did it require to build a cathedral, and 
what were some of the consequences of this 

fact? X, 441; IX, xlv. 
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The Bevelopment of Art 


HAT is the origin of decorative art? I, 
XVii. 


. What is the favorite color of primitive peoples? 


I, xvii. 


. Where did primitive man get his designs which 


we call “geometric”? I, xix. 


. How did decoration of weapons serve a prac- 


tical purpose? ‘I, xix. 


. What are hide pictures? I, xix. 
. What are cave paintings? I, 208s. 
. Why are these cave paintings in such dark and 


inaccessible places? I, 208t. 


. In what field did the Paleolithic artist develop 


the greatest artistic skill? I, 208u. 


. How far did the art of the sculptor advance in 


prehistoric times? I, 208u. 


. To what age does the invention of the potter’s 


wheel and decorated pottery probably belong? 
I, 208u. 


. Note that the beautiful art of the Cretans is 


“prehistoric” to us because we cannot read 
the Cretan language. All prehistoric civiliza- 
tion is not primitive. I, 208v. 


Egvrptian Art 


HAT are the limitations of Egyptian art? 
Ty 182, 


. What were the favorite decorative designs of 


Egypt? I, 183. 


_ What colors were used in Egyptian painting 


and where were they obtained? I, 181. 
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\ 4. Note that the conventions of portrait painting GR | 
Grandeur (¢ affected only the body. What evidence exists N 

and Gor-, | of this? I, 181. 
fecousnsss } . What Egyptian monarch had the floor of his 
jv . dining room painted to represent a lily- || 
RO studded lake? I, 179. 
ay) *) . Why is the lotus supposed to have signified } 
immortality to the Egyptian? I, 185. 
. Why have painting and sculpture been called 
“the handmaids of architecture”? I, 178. 
. Why are early Egyptian statues superior to 
those of later time? I, 178. ’ 
. What gave the Egyptian city its imposing 
aspect? I, 144, 180. 
. How does the fluted column trace its origin to 
Egypt? I, 180. 
. Why does the Egyptian column bulge at its 
centre? I, 180. 
. For artistic design, richness of color and beauty 
of inlay found in Egyptian interior decora- 
tions see I, 187-8. 
. Has the art of designing jewelry advanced 


since the Pyramid age? I, 186. 


Asiatic Art 


: yer invented the glazed tile? I, 258. 

2. Where did the Babylonian show most 
artistic skill in depicting life? I, 262. 

. Why did both Babylonians and Assyrians paint 
bulls with five legs? I, 263. 

. Describe the colossal bulls found on Sennach- 
erib’s Palace and tell what meaning is at- 
tached to them. I, 220-1. 

What evidences of artistic skill have come from 
the ancient Nippur? I, 322. 
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Another example of Saracenic decorative art. 
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METOPE FROM THE PARTHENON 


This represents the battle of the Centaurs and Lapithae—a race of 
giants: Theseus, the mythical deliverer of Athens from the Cretan Mino- 
taur, fought with the Lapithae, so the subject was a fitting one for the 
national temple. Part II, 646. 


Greek and Roman Art 


: yr varieties of painting did the Greek 


artists produce? III, 783. 


. What famous scenes were painted by the first 


prominent painter of Athens? III, 783. 


. “You cannot reproduce nature and it would be 


no advantage if you could, you must beat 
her.’—Browning. How does this apply to 
some fourth century painters in Greece? III, 
784. 


. Who painted the portrait of Alexander the 


Great? I11;-/784. 


. What one of the “high Renaissance” painters 


modeled some of his work upon that of 
Apelles of Cos? III, 784. 


. Tell some of the different varieties of Greek 


vases, and explain how they give light on 
Greek painting. III, 785. 


. Describe the process of vase-making. III, 786. 
. Who was the “Raphael” of Greek vase-paint- 


ing, and what is his masterpiece? III, 787. 


. Why are the figures on Greek vases not drawn 


. true to life? III, 788. 


. Note that Greek art was not a diversion of the 


artist, but a creation of something of inter- 
est and service to the public. III, 789. 


. Why did the Greeks excel in sculpture? III, 


790. 


. What evidence is there that the Greeks had to 


develop their artistic gifts? III, 790. 


. There is a tradition that Myron made the bronze 


horses now over St. Mark’s in Venice. What 
is Myron’s best-known statue? III, 791. 


. The statue of Zeus at Olympia was one of the 


Seven Wonders of the Ancient World. Who 
was its artist and with what other work is he 
associated? II, 642; III, 791. 
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( . What Greek sculptor inspired Hawthorne to iN 

( Roman write The Marble Faun? III, 792. N 
Art | 16. For what satrap did Scopas construct a monu- 
ment which has added a word to our language, 
Nv and which was one of the Seven Wonders of 

) the Ancient World? III, 792. . | 

WAT . Name some of the most famous masterpieces of \ 

the Hellenistic period, 3rd and 2nd cen- } 


turies B. C. III, 792. It is interesting to re- 
&s call that Rhodes, home of the best-known 
artists of this period, had still a third Wonder 
of antiquity; the colossal bronze statue of 
Apollo, which bestrode the harbor, and was 
called The Colossus of Rhodes. 
. What is the glory of- the museum of Constan- 
tinople and why? III, 793. 
. How did Roman sculpture differ from that of 
Greece? III, 1056. 
. How did Rome’s military triumphs end her 
artistic growth? III, 1057. 
. What class of workers made the paintings we 
( see Se on the walls of old Pompeii? III, 
1057. 
. How was the art of Rome handed on to modern 
times? III, 937. 
. What Renaissance sculptors show the influence 
of Roman art—or of Greek art on Roman 
soil? III, 938. 


Early Christian Art 


PIP TERE may we find the earliest specimens \ 
of Christian art? X, 412. 
. Note that early Christianity was an oriental ( 
religion and it naturally expressed itself in 
symbolic language. Finally the symbol came 
to have in the minds of the believers some 
intrinsic power. X, 412. 
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The Saracens took over much of Greek culture and art. These col- 
umns show the close relation between Saracen and Byzantine art. ‘The 


decorated arches are typically Oriental. 
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GREEK CHURCH.—RUsSIA 
The onion-shaped domes are a heritage of the Mongol invasion under 


The “Greek” church of Russia is Byzantine. 


Genghis Khan. 


425. 


. How did persecution foster the use of sym- 


2. Explain the term “Byzantine.” 


bolism? X, 413. 


. How did the Hellenistic-pagan-training of early 


Christian artists reveal itself in their paint- 
ings? X, 413. 


. One reason for the adoption of the fish as the 


symbol of Christianity was that the letters 
which spell the Greek word for fish, ichthus, 
are the initials of the password of Christians, 
Jesus Christ, God’s son, Savior, or in Greek 
Tesu Christos, Uios Theou Soter. The Greek 
language uses i where we use j, and ch and th 
are indicated by the single letters, chi and 


theta. What other associations has the sym- 
bol? X, 413-4. 


. How did early Christian art reflect the sig- 


nificance of Christianity? X, 414. 


. When did the cross become the symbol of 


Christianity? X, 415. Note that this was 
one of the “darkest” ages socially and po- 
litically. IX, 103. 


. Tell of the later symbolism of Christian art. 


X, 415-6. 


. Venice chose St. Mark as her patron saint. 


What is the connection between this fact and 
the golden lion of her banner? X, 416. 


. What purpose did the pictures on the walls of 


the church serve? X, 422. 


. What effects were secured by the mosaics in 


the basilican churches? X, 422. 


. When did church painting become standardized? 


X, 425, 


Byzantine Art 


OW did the growth of Byzantine art reflect 
the changing status of Christianity? X, 
395-6. 
he 390: 
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Show how oriental ideas of art were added to 
the Hellenistic conceptions, spread abroad by 
Alexander. X, 397. 


. When was the First Golden Age of Byzantine 


are ee tos. 


. What change took place in art when the Church 


decided that art was to be used for instruc- 
tion, as well as for decoration? X, 399. 


. What existing monument of the First Golden 


Age of Byzantine art inspired Justinian’s re- 
mark: “Oh, Solomon, I have vanquished 
thee”? X, 400. 


. How does Byzantine sculpture rank in artistic 


merit? X, 401. 


. What did ancient Persia and Assyria contribute 


to Byzantine art? X, 401. 


. Explain the process of making cloisonné enamel. 


X, 402. 


. When and where did paged books originate? 


X, 402. 


. Define tempera painting. X, 403. 
. Describe the making and artistry of Byzantine 


mosaics. X, 403. 


. Where may the best examples of Byzantine 


mosaics be seen today? X, 404. 


. Tell how the Iconoclastic movement affected art. 


X, 405-6. 


. St. Sophia of Kiev, Russia, is of the Second 


Golden Age of Byzantine Art. What famous 
church of Venice belongs to this same period ? 
X, 407, Illustration 423. 

Byzantium was the art center of the early 
Christian era just as Paris. is today of our 
own era. What does Italian art owe Byzan- 
tium? X, 408. 

What event put an end to the Third Golden 

Age of Constantinople’s art? X, 408-9. 
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DUCATION is a system of training or dis- 
w cipline. It is our common error to think of 
it merely as attending institutions where people are 
taught out of books. But man was educated long 
before books or writing came into the world. Like 
all other manifestations of human effort, education 


The savage lives by matching his strength and his 

wit against wild nature—including human nature, 

- even today there are regions where young men in- 
stead of graduating from college, must prove their 
right to full membership in their tribe by under- 


ancient Persian lad was taught to ride, to use the 
bow and to speak the truth. The Egyptian learned 
to write and figure in order to qualify for what in 
our slang phrase would be called a “white-collar 
job.” All of these systems of education grew out 
of material needs. So far as our present knowledge 
goes, the Babylonians’ education was also purely 
utilitarian. They were the carriers of the ancient 
world, its bankers, and the people of the written 


The Greeks loved learning for its own sake. The 
Hebrew’s passionate devotion to the “Law and the 
Prophets” was rooted in a yearning for righteous- 
ness. The Greek was not primarily concerned with 
pleasing his gods, nor even learning to understand 
them. It was this world that the Greek longed to 
understand so he took the first steps in both natural 
and mental science. Both Greeks and Hebrews were 
seeking what met the need of their inner lives. 
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The Roman, practical to the last, was the first 
to establish the public school. Under the empire, 
Rome began the standardization of education, which 
the Middle Ages carried to’ such dreary and deaden- 
ing lengths. 

The medieval reliance upon authority instead of 
experience was greatly modified by the rise of the 
universities, as well as by the works of Renaissance 
scholars. Our present system of training the mind 
is moving rapidly away from the slavish medieval 
adherence to the authority of the past, to the scien- 
tific appeal; to the test of actual experience. The 
medieval question was: “Did some ancient sage say 
so?” The modern one is: “Will it work?” or “Does 
experience prove it?” 

Education is still, as in the days of the cave-man 
a training for efficient living. But living now com- 
prises the use of mind and spirit even more than 
strength and cunning. So education is different. 


Schools and Education in the Ancient East 


L HY did the Egyptian seek learning? I, 
xxxv. Note that the Egyptian school was 
an adjunct of the treasury. 

. How much “literature” did the Egyptian course 
of study include? I, xxxv. 

. Explain how the Egyptian substituted addition 
for the multiplication table. I, xxxvi. 

. What evidence of schools in Babylonia has come 
to light in recent times? I, 249, 

. Describe elementary education in Babylonia. 
Te) 

. What classes were exempt from the require- 
ment of knowing how to read and write in 
Babylonia? I, 311. 

. What event in Hebrew history brought it about 
that practically all the people learned to read 
and write? II, 389. 
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. Note that shortly after it became important for 


all Hebrews to have elementary education, 
they came into the circle of Greek influence 
in Asia. II, 391. This is one of the reasons 
why Saint Paul, centuries later, was able to 
quote the Greek poets, as related in Acts 
XVII, 28. 


@reek Education 


HAT is the most striking trait of Greek 
genius? II, 681. 


. Give the derivation of our word pedagogue, and 


tell how its present meaning differs from its 
Greek significance. II, 660, 669. 


. What did the Greek child study in the primary 


grades? II, 669. 


. At what stage of his career was music added to 


the curriculum? II, 669. 


. What provision was there for athletics in the 


Greek system of education? II, 669. There 
is a general complaint today that our colleges 
pay more attention to athletics for the very 
small number of the students who comprise 
the various teams, than to the mental and 
physical training of the thousands of rank and 
file students. Could that criticism be made of 
the Greek system? III, 749-50, 790, 796. 


. What provision of the Greek law took the place 


of our compulsory education statutes? II, 
670. Fe 


. Observe that the Athenian who was obliged to 


work began his earning career at the same 
age as do most American children. II, 670. 


. What took the place of the “high school” for 


the Athenian boy? II, 670. 


. Reference to these opportunities for higher 


education is found in Plato’s Apology. III, 
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State- _ (ecclesia) have in Athenian education, and N 
Endowed why was “everyday life. at Athens a sort of 
Schools university course”? II, 672-3. ~ 
( 11. How much education did the women of Athens 
Sg receive? II, 660. | 
WHT 12. Where was the “first university,” and in what ) 


\ 


10. What part did the theatre and the assembly 


era was it founded? III, 734-5. 
13. What was the substitute for the printing press 
in ancient times? III, 735. . 
14. What scholar of the first university wrote a text 
book on geometry which continued to be used 
for twenty-two centuries? III, 735. 
15. To what Greek teachers do we owe our words 
“Academy” and “Lyceum”? III, 768-9. It 
is an ironic commentary upon changing ideas 
and conditions that the Greek word school, 
scholia, which we have adopted, meant leisure. 


Roman Education 


HERE is little mention of “schools” in Roman 
history until the days of the empire, but from 
the demand of the plebeians that the laws be pub- 
lished (III, 844) we must conclude that illiteracy 
was not common in the fifth century B. C. Dill 
says that under the republic education was free and 
unregulated by the state. Horace, born forty years 
before Augustus became emperor, though the son of 
a liberated slave, yet received an excellent educa- 
tion. 

In the days of the Empire there were three great 
universities ; one at Rome where law was the spe- 
cialty, one at Alexandria most famed for its instruc- 
tion in medicine, and one at Athens, Where of course, 
rhetoric and philosophy could best be pursued. 

Each of these universities was endowed by the 
government, and the professors had the rank of 
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knights. They were exempt from taxation and 
were pensioned after twenty years’ service. 

Next below the universities were the grammar 
schools which were maintained in large cities also 
by the government. The teachers in these were 
also free from taxation. Those in France (Gaul) 


and Spain were particularly famous. At Bordeaux, - 


for example, was the most famous school of rhetoric 
in all the empire. These schools corresponded to 
the undergraduate department of our colleges. In 
small towns were public schools corresponding to 
our lower grades. 

The paralyzing tendency to centralize all author- 
ity in ancient Rome has been noted. Education did 
not escape this, for in the year 425 Theodosius made 
it a penal offense to open a school without imperial 
permission, 

1. It was when the Romans came into possession 
of the Greek settlements in Southern Italy 
that they began to covet the ctilture that made 
those settlements attractive. III, 864. 

2. Roman and Greek children learned to read not 
out of primers but out, of Homer. Who 
made the Latin “reader” used for more than a 
century by Roman school-children? III, 983. 

3. In general the “grammar schools” and “univer- 

sities’ of the Roman empire were available 
only to the middle and upper classes. For 
though the schools were endowed, there was 
frequently an extra fee. Also the student 
must have a “pedagogue” and books, which 
were by no means cheap. Horace expresses 
‘gratitude to his father who not only moved 
to Rome to give his son the benefit of the 
famous schools there, but himself acted as 
his son’s pedagogue. III, 989, 997. 

4, What famous Roman writer had a school of 
oratory in Rome, and wrote a text book used 
throughout the Middle Ages? III, 991. 
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. Observe that Cicero studied in three cities. 
Ti.923; 

. Of what nationality were the most famous 
Roman teachers during the Republic? III, 
923, 

. How were books “manufactured” in the time of 
Cicero? X, 459. 

. So excellent were the Roman roads that the 
imperial messengers could travel a hundred 
and fifty miles a day on them. How did 
these messengers get the “news-sheets’” they 
brought to regular subscribers? X, 459. 

. Wells says one of the reasons Roman democ- 
racy failed was because the Romans never 
found a way of printing news cheaply. What 
made the news-letters so expensive? X, 459. 

. A picture of the general culture of the Empire 
in the middle of the third century is found in 
Ler 

. What is to.be inferred concerning the educa- 
tional opportunities for women in the late 
empire? IX, 7, 


Education in the Middle Ages 


(See became the official religion of 
the Roman empire in 312. The great schools 
of philosophy in Athens were not closed until the 
reign of Justinian, more than two hundred years 
later. IX, 124, It is said that Justinian was more 
influenced by his desire to open a school in Constan- 
tinople than by any religious prejudice. It was not 
the original intention of the Church nor the monas- 
teries to take over the work of education. The 
replacing of the citizens of the empire by densely 
ignorant barbarians caused the schools to die out 
gradually, for lack.of teachers and students. Be- 
ginning with instructing catechumens—candidates 
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for baptism—the Church gradually took up the 
v work the empire had dropped. 


Where were the first Church “schools” held? 
1X7 122. 
How did it come about that the original Jims 


ited scope of the Church instruction was 
broadened? IX, 123. 


. Even after the “fall’’ of Rome, the old Roman 


educated families continued to supply the 
clergy. What attitude toward ancient litera- 
ture did this naturally bring about? IX, 123. 


. What were the chief things taught in the cathe- 


dral schools? IX, 124. 


. Why did the teachers in the West become less 


and less competent educators? IX, 125-6. 
How does Charlemagne’s letter throw light on 
this ignorance of the teachers? IX, 126. 


. When was the first law passed compelling all 


classes to attend school? IX, 127. 


. From what country did Charlemagne secure his 


director of education? IX, 126. 


. The course of study in medieval schools copied 


that of the old Roman grammar schools and 
universities. IX, 127. 


. In the days of the Roman empire, some of the 


most famous grammar schools were in Spain. 
Which city of medieval Spain produced a 
scholar who wrote an encyclopedia? IX, 127. 


. What English monarch of the ninth century also 


- began an educational reform? IX, 128. 


. What obliterated the schools these monarchs 


founded? IX, 103. 


. How does the founder of the Palace School of 


Charlemagne rank as a scholar and a teacher? 
X, 371-2. 


. Who was the first great teacher in fact as well 


ds qame ? Ke 3/1: 


. Why was Spain the place to study mathematics 
in the Middle Ages? X, 371. 
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16. How did Gerbert’s knowledge of mathematics 
involve him in a trial for practicing wizardry? 
DORs ie 

17. What great teacher of the eleventh century first 
challenged the authority of the past? X, 
374. 

18. Bernard, who discarded reason for intuition, is 
the typical medieval thinker. He bitterly 
opposed the scholar who taught that truth 
must be found by inquiry. Which was des- 
tined to prevail? X, 375. 


The Rise of the Cnibersities 


(WB medieval university was not so-called be- 
cause one might study all subjects, as is the 
case today, but because it included all teachers and 
students in one corporation, like a guild. X, 457. 

A number of these groups—voluntary associa- 
tions of students and teachers—grew up about 
the ‘cathedral school of Paris, but wholly separate 
from it. In the middle of the twelfth century the 
masters of these various lecture-groups, organized 
on lines of the guilds and agreed upon require- 
ments for degrees. ; 

It was usually some famous scholar, whose in- 
fluence changed a cathedral school into a university. 
At Salerno, it was Constantine, an African Greek, 
who had studied in the Saracenic universities. This 
scholar’s lectures on medicine attracted so many 
students that he received a charter for a university 
from Robert Guiscard. The medical course fe- 
quired five years to complete, and to enter upon it 
one must have spent three years in the school of 
arts. Bologna owed its transformation into a uni- 
versity to: Irnerius, lecturer on Roman law. It is 
significant that these three great teachers, Abelard, 
Constantine and Irnerius, wete all teaching at about 
the same time. 
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- Under the teaching of Abelard the cathedral 
school of Paris became a “university.” X, 
373. 

- Tell how many popes, cardinals and bishops 
studied under him. X, 450. 

- What famous English University was estab- 
lished by. students seceding from Paris? X, 
446, 450. 

+. How did the Latin Quarter of Paris get its 
name? X, 446. 

- Why did Bologna attract older students than 
Paris? X, 455. 

- What special privileges did students enjoy? 
. The medieval lecture room contained no desks, 
and straw provided the only substitute for 
Seats. X, 447. 

- Note that lectures began in the medieval uni- 
versity at an hour when most Americans are 
still asleep. X, 448. 

. What promise did a student have to make be- 
fore he was permitted to take his final ex- 
aminations? X, 448. 

. The students modeled their university training 
upon the guild rules, as can be noted in the 
requirements for the various degrees. X, 


. Which university, aside from the Moorish one 
at Cordova, taught science? X, 446, 484. 
Which was most noted as a medical school ? 
. It is agreed that the victory of Bernard over 
Abelard (X, 498) “threw the universities 
into chains.” 

. Describe the life of the medieval student at the 
_ university. X, 485. 

. Who founded the Sorbonne of Paris? b © 

484-5. 
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15. Whereas in the tenth century the only people 


one met traveling in Europe were the priest 
and the knight, by the thirteenth, another class 
was seen everywhere; the wandering student. 
X, 486-7. 

Scholasticism characterized medieval scholar- 
ship. It was preoccupied with abstract ques- 
tions generally dealing with theology such as 
“How many angels can stand on the point of 
a cambric needle at one time?’ Contrast it 
with humanism. X, 674-5. 


. “Roger Bacon was two hundred years ahead of 


his time.” Explain. X, 387. 


. Who brought the study of Greek to Oxford 


University? XI, 984. 


. What great Dutch scholar studied at Oxford 


in the fifteenth century? XI, 984. 


. What was the first English school for boys 


which left the rod out of the school equip- 
ment? XI, 985. In this connection it is of 
interest to note that Winchester, said to be 
the successor of one of King Alfred’s schools, 
until after the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, collected a shilling “rod money” from 
each boy, the money being spent in rods for 
his flogging. 


. How did Colet depart from the practices of the 


Scholastics? XI, 985. 


. In what respect did the fall of Constantinople 


to the Turks aid the cause of education? XI, 
1004. 


. The pursuit of classical learning was termed 


humanism because medieval learning had 
been chiefly occupied with preparations for 
the world to come, and the classics set forth 
the marvels of life in this world. XI, 1005. 

What did Erasmus do for religion and educa- 
tion? XI, 1009-12. 


ye 


25. The scholarship of Sir Thomas More’s wife 
and the education of his daughters indicate 
the custom of giving both girls and boys of 
prominent families all the advantages of a 
classical education. XI, 1062-3. It will be 
remembered that Elizabeth could read both 
Greek and Latin as readily as English and 
spoke both French and Italian fluently. While 

w she was not only the best-educated woman of 

England, but of the whole century, and so 

cannot be the standard by which we measure 

the education of Renaissance women, yet she 
only surpassed other important people in 
learning as she did in political astuteness. 
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Bookmaking Through the Ages 


< GREAT book is the life blood of a master- 

spirit, treasured up to the purpose of a life 
beyond life,” said Milton. Through all ages men 
have made books to treasure up ideas, records, 
fancies, which they hoped might thus attain a life 
beyond the brief life of mortals. 

Few of us stop to think what a wonderful thing 
writing is; how it enables us to touch hands with all 
the countless generations who have lived on this 
globe floating through space, if only they have 
written down their thoughts. Small wonder that the 
Egyptians told the Greeks that their writing was a 
revelation from the gods, and the Greeks believed 
them. 

This gift of writing was chiefly used by the Nile 
dwellers for the glory of kings; or to secure the 
soul an entrance into the realms of bliss. -On the 
rock is siill cut the poem of Pentaur or the hymn 
to the solar disc. Yet even in Egypt was found the 
book written for the sake of its contents and not to 
praise the king or propitiate the gods. The reeds of 
the Nile, which gave the Egyptian material for his 
boat, a thatch for his house, or even a pillar, gave 
him paper for his favorite fiction, too. 

In olden times only kings and powerful nobles 
might have books. Though the manufacture and ex- 
port of book material flourished in Egypt and in 
Asia, books remained expensive and rare for the 
first five thousand years of western history. Whether 
the material was paper, parchment, vellum or clay, 
the work had to be done by hand. A private library 
was a rarity among the Greeks. When Rome grew 
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FE OES of The Newberry Library, chiskge 
THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI 


This illuminated manuscript represents the work done by French 
monks in the early part of the fourteenth century. The border, contain- 


-ing as it does many grotesque figures scattered through its foliage, indi- 


cates this, as also the style of the faces in the miniature work. This is 
taken from one of the many Books of Hours and was the page used 
for the “Sext Hour.” Full details of the art of illumination will be 
found in Part V, 603. 
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Courtesy of The Newberry Library, Chicago 
Tue Fuiicut Into Ecyrr 


This represents the hour of “Vespers” in the seven hours contained 
in the Book of Hours. This border is a combination of what was known 
as the “Ivy Leaf” and the “Floriated,” composed as it is of delicate ivy 


leaves and flowers. As this is a product of the early part of the century 
the perspective is still quite deficient. 
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wealthy, book-collecting was a popular diversion, and 
scholars are hoping that Herculaneum, where the 
most cultured folk of the Empire had villas, will re- 
veal some “books” not too badly charred to be de- {A 
ciphered. Wells attributes the failure of Roman & 


government in part to the lack of printing and cheap @ 


paper. 

Our poet, Lowell, said: “Gutenberg’s gun has the 
longest range.” Our modern world could not func- 
tion without that artillery, invented by the citizen 
of Mainz. Yet more important than the book is the 
genius which produces it and the mind which can 
draw inspiration from the “life-blood of a master 
spirit.” Ours is an age of cheap books, yet into each 
of the millions of volumes our presses turn out 
yearly, has gone six thousand years of effort; for if 
the Egyptians and the Greeks had never devised 
their cumbrous manuscripts, it is unlikely that our 
paged books would have come out of Mesopotamia. 


1. How does the Egyptian book give us our word 
paper? JI, 201. 
2. What inspired the writing of most Egyptian 
literature? I, 40. 2 
3. How large might an Egyptian “book” be? I, 
49, 
4, When were illustrations first added to Egyptian 
documents? I, 50. 
5. Our books are bound in boards, cloth or leather 
to keep the paper from getting torn, and kept 
in book-cases to preserve them from dust and 
to enable us to find them when we want 
them. How did the Egyptian take care of his 
library? III, 1074-5. | 
. What was the Babylonian’s book. I, 240. 
. Ashurbanipal is the first known book-collector. 
How extensive was his library? I, 222. 


8. Observe that a library was a regular adjunct of 
the Babylonian temple. I, 265, 320. 
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9. How did a Babylonian book get its title? I, 275. Bh 
10. Why are there no early records of the He- / 
brews? II, 351. } | 

11. Papyrus, originating in Egypt, became the staple \ 
writing material of the ancient world, though 
the Persians and Hebrews generally used \ 


y hides. X, 461. The Greeks imported their } 


“paper” from -Beypts a, 20L 


12. How does it happen that our word library is the 
Latin equivalent of the name of a certain 
class of Romans? X, 459. 


Y 
13. How did the Ptolemies secure books for their 7 
great library-university? III, 735. \ 


14. For what “first editions” did Ptolemy II, forfeit 
something like $150,000? III, 735. 


15. How large was this library? III, 735. 


16. What city in Asia had a particularly fine library f 
in the “Hellenistic” era? III, 738. u 


17. To what writing material of medieval times did ( 
this city give its name? X, 460. 


. What is the origin of our word “volume”? X, 
g 
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461. 
aM 19. When and where did the paged book originate? e 
e X, 402. & 
‘Tl 20. What private secretary of an emperor may be K 


WI 
said to be the first of the medieval book y) 
manufacturers? X, 459. 
21. What part did the monasteries have in the pres- 
ervation and dissemination of literature? 

( 


X, 460-2, 464. 


22. In the English cathedral at Hereford one may 
see today the “chained library.” What is the 
origin of this custom? X, 463. 


. What schools of art supplied the illustrations 


for early “illuminated” manuscripts? X, 
463. 
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This was made by a French scribe in the latter part of the fourteenth 
century when a style in borders differing from that of the early part 
of the century is noted. 


Coustese of The Mevbheee Library, Ciitbare 
THE CoRONATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 


The book from which this original was taken contains 300 pages, every 
page having a “Floriated” border, that is, lowers and birds in natural 
arrangement. It is an early fourteenth century product, when the monk 
of this period even when decorating a sacred book would lay aside his 
religious thoughts to which his vows bound him and sport with every 
variety of grotesque monster. Each of these figures had a symbolic 
meaning defined in the bestiary. Part X, 439. 
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24. One of the achievements of modern science 
which has added considerably to our knowl- 
edge. of bygone ages is the restoration of 
palimpsets, parchments written upon twice, the 
earlier writing having been partially erased. 
What began and what ended this custom? 
X, 464. 

25. Placing the title at the beginning of a Work is 
modern. Even when printing came into use 
it was customary to put the name of the book 
and its author into a colophon, which is in 
Greek, summit, at the close of the work. Cax- 
ton’s colophon appears in IX, 221. 

26. When did the printing press come into use? 
X, 682: 

27. Who was the first commercial printer of Eng- 
land? X, 513. 

28. What were chap-books and “broadsides”? X 
514-5. 
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Plotless 
Stories 


The Rise of Fictton 


TORIES are as old as the race, and they all 

deal with very much the same material, but they 
do not all use the same material in the same way. 
There is as much difference between an Egyptian 
tale and a Greek tragedy as between the Parthenon 
and Karnak. 

Fiction in the modern sense of the term was the 
last literary form to achieve general popularity. The 
reason for this lies primarily in the social develop- 
ment of the race. The present vogue of stories 
among all classes results from the advance of 
democracy, which has made it possible for every- 
one to have the ability to read books, and even 
more important, the freedom and leisure to exercise 
that ability. Aside from the fact that the ancients 
possessed few books, and reading was a rare 
achievement, is the further consideration that the 
common people had scant leisure to listen to the 
story-teller, 


Anctent Tales 


HE modern definition of the tale, as dis- 

tinguished from the short story or the novel 
is a narrative consisting of incidents each com- 
paratively complete, and without necessary connec- 
tion. We may compare it to a string of beads, 
which may be lengthened or shortened without 
changing its- essential shape, or appearance. It has 
no plot; that is, no inevitable sequence of events, and 
it could generally be ended at any one of, several 
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This beautiful statue was discovered in 1873. It is attributed to Scopas 
(Part III, 972). The story of Niobe is one of the popular Greek myths. 


PosEIDON 


The God of the Ocean, whom Ulysses offended, and who therefore kept 
the hero wandering so many years. 
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1. What were the favorite stories of the ancient 
Egyptians? I, 46; III, 1075. 


2. Show how Sinhue is a tale, rather than a story. 
Can you think of any way to knit its incidents 
into plot? I, 55-62. 


3. How was the Babylonian “Epic of the Deluge” 
produced? I, 275. 


. Observe that ancient story-tellers did not in- 
vent tales so much as simply put together 
existing fragments. I, 275. Can you see 
from this how the lack of plot in ancient tales 
might be accounted for? 


5. When stories in Greek and Hebrew literature 
correspond to the Babylonian story of Gil- 
gamesh? I, 277. 


. Of what natural phenomenon is the Descent of 
Ishtar into Hades, an allegory? I, 279. 


7. How were the Greek epics constructed from 
collections of various tales? II, 483-6. 
These epics illustrate the logical trend of the 
Greek mind and the Hellenic impulse to put 
everything into well-proportioned form. The 
theme of the Iliad, is the wrath of Achilles 
and that one idea dominates the plot and gives 
it unity. From Agamemnon’s seizure of 
Achilles’ captive to the funeral games for 
Patroclus, everything that takes place reaches 
back to that “wrath.” Similarly all the ad- 
ventures of Odysseus grow out of offenses 
against the gods—particularly Poseidon. II, 
544-5. 


8. What is the origin of our word rhapsody? II, 
S32, 


9, The humor of the Greeks—something not evi- 
dent in most ancient literature, appears in the 
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( Battle of the Frogs and Mice. II, 532-3. 
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10. It is significant that while there are many myths 


OND ws 


in Greek literature, Rome has only a few 
legends, and these are all connected with his- 
torical events, and so cannot be included in a 
consideration of “fiction,” even if they are 
untrue, with the possible exception of the 
Aeneid. III, 828; 988. 

. Ovid’s Metamorphoses might be classified under 
the head of entertaining fiction. III, 990; 
1022-3. 


12. What is the only known novel written in 


antiquity, and what is its theme? III, 992. 


Medieval Romance to Modern Fiction 
: yr is the origin of the word romance? 


EX xe xvi. 

. What two great epics marked the beginnings of 
our modern literatures? IX, xxxvii. 

. What is the historical basis of The Song of 
Roland, arid how did the bards transform it 
into “popular fiction”? IX, 161. 

. Where did the Song of the Nibelungs originate? 

IX, 230. 

. Contrast it as a piece of literature with The 

Song of Roland. IX, xxxviii. 

Why are there no love-stories in our modern 

sense in ancient literature? IX, xxxi-xxxiv. 
How did the changing status of women affect 
literature? IX, 151-5. 
What is the probable reason that the Arthurian 
stories were early embodied in fine rather 
than commonplace poetry? IX, 154. 


. When was Arthur supposed to have lived? IX, 


200. Note that although the age of Chivalry 
did not dawn until some five centuries after 
Arthur, the medieval romance gives his court 
ple settings of the era of knighthood. IX, 
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i 10. What is the legend of the Round Table? IX, The 

4 201. Note picture, page 199. Rise of 
| 11. The fashion in which the legend of the Grail Prose 


was interwoven with the tales of chivalry is 
nowhere better exemplified than in the story 
of Lohengrin, familiar to opera-goers of to- 
day. IX, 339-40, 

12. What secular literature was popular with the 
masses in the Middle Ages, when the higher 
classes were listening to Arthurian Romances 
and the Song of Roland? IX, 246. 

13. What accepted customs and honored personages 
are satirized in Reynard the Fox? 1X, 247-8. 

14. What famous medieval work—one of the first 
to which we can assign certain authorship, 
was at once a text-book of courtly love and 
a satire of love and religion? X, 507. 

15. Why is Aucassin and Nicolette admired by all 
lovers of fine literature? X, 508-9. 

16. For what is the Arthurian romance, Sir Gawain, 
remarkable? X, 509. 

- 17. The Decameron of Boccaccio, was suppressed 
when published in Puritan England. What 
did its author do for the art of story-telling? 
XI, 869. 
18. In reading such stories as that of Griselda, XI, 
882-92, one must not conclude hastily that 
the Marquis of Saluzzo was the ideal of an 
talian gentleman of the fourteenth century. 
The story came out of the Orient and the 
author simply changed the names and nation- 
ality of the characters. At the same time it 
is to be remembered that the theoretical rev- 
erence chivalry accorded women was by no 
means completely or generally practiced. 
19. What arts of the modern novelist did the four- 


‘ teenth century poet Chaucer possess? X, 
509-10. 
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20. In what sense are popular ballads a part of the 
history of fiction? X, 512-3. 

21. As soon as people develop a city-civilization 
they promptly begin to look back upon primi- 
tive rustic life as something romantic and 
ideal. The next step is to write a story where 
all that is difficult and crude in country life 
is left out. The Greek, Theocritus, probably 
originated this custom with his Jdyls. Lyly’s 
Euphues was a sixteenth century version of 
that idea. Tell some other famous examples 
of the “pastoral romance.” X, 515-6. 

22. What is the name applied to fiction dealing with 
rogues and vagabonds, and what style did it 
make popular? X, 517-8. 

23. What do Pilgrim’s Progress and Robinson 
Crusoe owe to these novels dealing with 
creginals? X, 518. 

24. How did Richardson and Fielding create the 
modern novel? X, 519. 


Gnfamiliar facts About 
Familiar Subjects 


‘ HEN and by whom was the horse brought 
into history? I, 271. 

. What people are responsible for the system of 

time-keeping by hours and minutes? I, 312. 

. What is the meaning of Palestine? III, 1101. 

. What nation first used wheeled vehicles? I, 

312. (It is interesting to know in this con- 

nection that the Egyptians transported the 

mammoth stone obelisks and other material 
weighing tons on sledges.) 


. Who invented machinery for attacking walled 


towns? §) 312. 


. What is the derivation of our words money 


and mint? III, 1045. 


. What ancient languages are still undeciphered? 


I, 270; Il, 464. (Note. These two pas- 
sages seem contradictory, but the fact is that 
one language has two systems of writing, only 
one of which has been deciphered.) 


. The first lighthouse known to history was one 


of the Seven Wonders of the Ancient World. 
Who built it, and in what century? III, 732. 


. When was the first fire department organized? 


TIL, 051. 


. Where did the medieval and the modern world 


acquire their belief in demons, witchcraft, the 
black art, etc? I, 268. 


. What is the oldest legal code in our history? I, 


235. 
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. Who were the first makers of dyes? II, 473. 
Bes) . What animals did the Romans keep about the 
= house to destroy mice? III, 1131. 
. Why are love stories and tales of adventure 
called romances? IX, xxxvii. 
re . Where did the Arabian Nights story, Ali Babi, 
. originate? ITT, 1078. 
. What saint might be said to have originated 
the modern “stunt” of sitting on top of flag- 
poles, by spending thirty years on top of a 
pillar? IX, 53. 
. Who is said to have made the first map of the 
earth’s surface? III, 763. 
. What is the Doomsday Book? X, 360. 
. What does our word sincere mean in Latin? 
III, 1062. 
. Who was the first private citizen to own a 
library? II, 690. 
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New Testament References to 


Roman Customs 


i IBERIUS Caesar was the first to end farm- 
ing out of the taxes, and to keep provincial 
governors in office as long as they discharged 
sons duties properly. Luke iii, 1. Part IIT, 
oot. 

2. Herod, the subordinate of Pilate, appears as the 
type of dissolute and cruel officials. Mark 
vi, 16-26. Part IX, 25-6; III, 923-4. 

3. Pilate washed his hands, because as a Roman 
official he refused to be involved in religious 
disputes of the Jews, and moreover he could 
not as a Roman official condemn a man with- 
out due process of law. Matthew xxvii, 24. 
Part III, 928; 1064. 

4. The Romans were used to foreign religious 
cults and they were superstitious. This is 
indicated by Herod’s hope that Jesus would 
perform some miracle. Luke xxiii, 8. Part 
IX, 6. 

5. Not only had the Roman roads and the Roman 
legions made land-travel safe and rapid, but 
the sea had been freed of pirates. Part III, 
905. Thus it came that the early Christian 
missionaries went about so freely whether by 
chariot, Acts viii, 28, or afoot, or by ship, 
Acts xiii, 4, 13. Part IX, 11. 

6. Women with the gift of soothsaying were not 
uncommon in Macedonia. The mother of 
Alexander the Great frequently fell into reli- 
gious frenzies. Part II, 727. That belief 
in these prophetesses survived in Macedon is 
indicated in Acts xvi, 16. 
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7. The power of Rome and the privileges of the 


Roman citizen, Part III, 866, are indicated 
by the fear of the magistrates of Philippi 
when Paul announced that he was a Roman 
citizen. Acts xvi, 38. 


8. The city of Athens was “full of idols” (Acts 


xvii, 16) because the Greeks made a habit of 
adopting new deities (Part III, 1119) and be- 
cause Rome of the late Republic and imperial 
times had a fondness for religious cults from 
the Orient; Part-1X,58<23. 


9. Paul’s speech on Mars Hill is one of the best 


possible examples of the difference between 
Hebrew and Greek thought. Nowhere in the 
Old Testament will one find a speech so 
logically connected, so properly proportioned. 
Each. sentence of the old Hebrew writings 
stands alone. Not so Paul’s speech, each 
part of which is as carefully articulated with 
the rest as any Greek play. You cannot leave 
out any of it without spoiling it. This is of 
course, due to the difference between the 
Greek and the Hebrew languages. (See page 
15 of this booklet.) Tarsus, where Paul 
grew up, and Jerusalem where he studied, 
shared in the Hellenistic culture of Alex- 
ander’s empire.: Part IX, 21. 


10. The riot of the silversmiths at Ephesus, Acts 


Xix, is an indication of the power of the 
guilds, in the days of the empire, and particu- 
larly of the guild of silversmiths. In Acts, 
xviii, 1-3 is another reference to guild organ- 
ization. Part X, 453. Note, too, the responsi- 
bility of the officers for the order of the city— 
a testimony to the might of Roman law. 


11, Alexander had made Greek the universal 


language of the educated, though of course 
other languages were spoken. Note the 
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f ie officer’s question of Paul “Do you know 


ZN Greek?” Acts xxi, 37, Part III, 736, 738. Religious { 


12. The Romans and Greeks had a belief in some Rivalries 
future life (Part III, 745) but the idea of the 


a | resurrection of the body struck the logical 
; Greeks as ridiculous. Acts xvii, 32. NYS 
a NF 13. The rivalry of various Jewish sects, and not the 


ww Roman opposition to Paul’s doctrine resulted 
in Paul’s being sent a prisoner to Rome. Acts 
mom, 125" Part FX, 21-22. 


14. Agrippa was not simply a liberal-minded 
Romanized Jew, but a diplomat who had 
saved his countrymen from war. Part III, 
958. His remark that he wished he might 
hear Paul speak (Acts xxv, 22) has not only 
the curiosity and interest in new cults which 
Herod displayed, but the interest of a genu- 
inely studious, upper-class citizen, and finally 
of a Jew accustomed to being a buffer between 
his stiff-necked people and the Roman order. 
Part III, 953. 
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The Record of the Rocks 


ISTORY is than’s written record of what he 
has done. But long before writing was in- 


vented man had laid the foundations of our present 


civilization. 


This era is called the Prehistoric, or 


the era before history. It is recorded upon the rocks 
and in the earth, and scholars are learning more and 
more how to read what it reveals. 
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. What was the Afro-Brazilian continent? 


How old is the study of Prehistory? I, 208a. 


Which is the more accurate, the historic docu- 
ment, or the testimony of the rocks? I, 208a. 


. How mutch truth is there in the popular idea of 


a “lost continent?” I, 208c. 


. What forms of life. existed in the Primary or 


Paleozoic age? I, 208c-d. 


. In what period did the bread-fruit tree, now 


confined to the tropics, grow in Greenland? 
I, 208d. 


. What caused the disappearance of animals like 


the dinosaurs? I, 208e. 


. How was primitive man at a disadvantage with 


the animals? I, 208f. 


. In what age did the great dinosaurs dominate 


the earth? I, 208d. 


I 
208e. 


. When are birds and flowers thought to have 


appeared? I, 208d. 
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Drama 


Greek and oman Drama 


T is to Greece alone that we are indebted for 
the form of the drama; with all its variations, 
the serious art of the theater is essentially and 

consistently the dramatic art as developed on Greek 
soil. And not only do we begin with the soil of 
Greece in general, but with a certain part of Greece. 
The beginnings of drama were associated with the 
Greek mainland rather than with the islands or the 
coast of Asia Minor ; roughly speaking, the Pelopon- 
nese and the larger areas to its north. Farther still, 
of these lands it was Attica alone that emerged as 
the foster-mother of the drama, and Attica meant 
the still more definite area of the city of Athens. 
Finally, we may still farther localize the dramatic 
art in the theater of Dionysius, on the southern 
slope of the Acropolis, where, at an early date, not 
far from 500 B. C., the performances came to take 
place which hitherto had been given with less for- 
mality and in more primitive fashion in the market- 
place on the opposite side of the hill. The visitor 
to Athens who looks down from the Acropolis upon 
the remains of the Dionysiac theater is thus looking 
upon the very spot where a great form of literature 
was first developed into real art. The fact gives 
to the study of drama the character of concreteness 
and reality which contributes to the interest of all 
study.” 
1. Why is the study of drama more important than 
‘that of any other form of literature? Part 
VI, 1-3. 
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2. Why do we begin our study of drama with the 
Greeks? 2. P 
3. What relation did dancing bear to early 
drama? 5. 
4. In what festivals did the Greek drama origi- 
nate? 6. . 
5. Can you offer any theory as to the rise of 
_. tragedy? 7-9. 
6. Who was the first real actor? 10. 
7. What was a satyr play? 11. 
8. The titles of Greek plays imply that they con- 
cern what class of people? 16-18. 
9. These plays deal with what kind of stories? 
16-18. 
10. Speaking broadly, how many parts has Greek 
tragedy? 18, 
11. Why has the Greek chorus been called the spec- 
tator iv the drama? 19. © 


Ocdipus fier 


is RAMATIC irony has been defined as “one 

character deceiving another but never de- 

ceiving the audience.” Is this true in the play 

CEdipus Tyrannus with respect to Cdipus? 
First episode, Part VI, 22-24, 34-40. 

2. Greek plays usually were concerned with myths 
with which almost everyone was familiar. 
Why, then, does the Prologue of Edipus the 
King not spoil the interest in the play? 27. 

3. The Greek chorus remained on the stage all the - 
time. What purposes did the chorus serve? 
32-34, 36, 39-42, 44-46, 50-52, 56-65, etc. 

4. The chorus is an “attitude” character that often 

served for the author’s mouthpiece and predi- 

cated events to come. Do we have any char- 
acters in modern plays which might be consid- 
ered a remnant of the ancient chorus? 


WM ee RQORS BOASS 
2 ee ich 
_ , NY y 
_ 
r ji 5. Describe the Greek stage of Sophocles’ day. 21. Ce 
4 Ch 6. What was the riddle of the Sphinx? 27. Tra ot 
7. What was the answer to the riddle? 28: pa y 
7 | 8. Lape lies the irony of Cé£dipus’ position? Ns Vitera-oe 
: | 9. Is he sincere in seeking the slayer of Laius? les pene 
“ fh - 42-59, @ NZ 
: ( 10. Is his act of self-blinding justifiable? 62. 
Y 11. Give a brief summarization of the characteris- 


G 
tics of Greek tragedy gained from your read- 

\ ing of Edipus Rex. 27-68, 68-76. 

12. What part did the love-story play in Greek 

) drama? 69. 

r 13. Can you cite any incident of restraint in Greek 
drama? 69-70. 

\ 14. Does Gedipus Rex follow the unities of time, 

wD 
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place and action? 70. 

15. What is meant by “explicative” and “synthetic” 
plays? 71. 

16. What limitations did the ancient Greek drama- 
tist suffer that are not imposed upon the mod- 
ern dramatist? 73. : 

17. In what respects do the plays of Sophocles excel 
those of Aéschylus and Euripides? 74. 
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oa 18. Are there indications that some of the Greek B 
me plays were written to mold public opinion? @ 
ie 75 


3 19. How did modern America make use of one of 

these ancient plays for the same purpose? 75. 

20. Wherein essentially was Greek drama different 
from Shakespearean drama? 75. 


Che Presentation of a Greek Plap 
) 


e 
HE most common symbols of drama are masks 
(Uy of Greek Comedy and Tragedy. The science 
of “make-up” was very limited in ancient Athens 

and consisted of masks of many designs for the 2 
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purpose of changing to the different characters, and 
buskins or boots of various sizes to increase, as the 
character required, the height of the actor. See 
illustration,-page 136. 


. What was the seventh step? 78. 


. By what process did a tragedy find its way to 


the public? Part VI, 76. 


. What was the first requisite? 76. 
. What followed as the second and third steps? 


76. 


. The fourth step was the fitting out of the chorus. 


How were the funds raised? 76. 


. What musical instruments were used? How 


many actors took part and how were they ap- 
pointed? What name was given to the lead- 
ing actor? 77, 


. Compare cost of a production with that of our 


present day. 77. 


Che Greek Cheater 


HAT three parts constituted the Greek 
Theater? Part VI, 78. 
Whence comes our word “scene” in theatrical 
productions? 78. 


. Describe the theater of Dionysius at Athens. 


See illustration page 40. 


. Who occupied the seats nearest the orches- 


tra? 79. See page 72 for photograph of 
original seat occupied by the Priest of 
Bacchus. ; 


. What was one of the most brilliant of Athenian 


festivals? 79. 


. How many days were devoted to dramatic con- 


tests? 79, 


. When were the prizes awarded? 79. 
. What was the concluding feature of the dra- 


matic festival? 80. 


——— 


. What are the dark disorders in the palace of 


a G 
“Tragedy 
with 
Sceptered 
Agamemnon Pall” 


(er what period of drama does A®schylus 


belong? Part VI, 86. 


. What is the special moral problem of Agamem- 


non? 87. 


. What attitude does the chorus take in this play? 


89-137. 


. What methods did the ancients use in telegraph- 


ing news, as revealed in the play? 89-90, 
97-98. 


. How was the unity of time disregarded in Aga- 


memnon? To be answered after a reading 
of the play. 89-136. 


Agamemnon of which the Watchman speaks? 
81, 82. 


. What is the effect of the Chorus and what does 


the foreboding concern? 92-97, 


. Are Clytemnestra’s protestations of fidelity to 


her absent husband sincere? 106. Why do 
you think she makes them? 


. Who is the central figure of the fourth episode? 


what tragedies does she foresee? 118-126. 


. How does Clytemnestra justify the murder of 


the king? 128-133. 
II 
Alcestis 


HAT boon did the Fates grant Admetus? 
Part VI, 138. 


. What service does the Prologue or speech of 


Apollo render in Alcestis? 138, 154. 


. Did Euripides write all of his own choruses? 
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e First 4. What was the deus ex machina, or “the god by i 

Romantic ( machinery,” and who employed it? 142. hs 
Drama} 5. Euripides in his early days was a painter and 
(ands J his tendency toward colorful and picturesque 

Comed v descriptions is said to be due to this fact. | 

O' Note this particularly in the speech of the 

WRI /(9 Attendant describing the Queen’s preparation \ 


for death. What are some of the colorful } 
passages? 158. Vy 
. Euripides had some traits as a man and as a 
dramatist akin to those of our modern Sir 
James Barrie? What were they? 143, 144. 
7. What were some of the religious theories of 
Euripides’ day and what was his reaction to 
them? 144, 145. 
8. In what modern ways did the plays of Euripides 
differ from those of Sophocles and A‘schylus? 
146, 
} 


Greek Comedp 


TTENTION should be called to the fact that 
almost any phase of activity in life usually 
travels in three or four cycles, such as classic, ro- 
mantic, modern or realistic, and ultra-modern or ; 
futuristic. This is the case in the development of & 
tragedy, comedy, the building of automobiles, the 
making of golf’ clubs, home-decorating, art, music, 
poetry, motion pictures, novel writing, religion and | 
other developments. When people realize this fact 
it does not disturb them so much when they see the 
“old order yielding place to the new,” for after the 
cycle is complete it is quite likely to start over again, \ 
but not from the same place. ( 
The elements of grossness which usually marked \( 


ancient comedy persist to the present day in vary- 
ing forms. We may well imagine the informal pro- 
cession of revelers on feast days making any avail- 
able person or practice of the times the subject for 
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jest and ridicule. This rude satire was, in the earli- 
est comedy, directed at quack doctors, fruit-stealers, 
and the like, but later, material was found in his- 
torical, political and literary events. 


; ae is the origin of Greek Comedy? Part VI, 

. Name the periods into which it is divided. 189. 

. Old comedy has often been thought of as the 
“newspaper” of the time. Why? 190-3. Also 
Part VIII, 842. 

. Old comedy could have existed only in a 
thorough democracy where the most free cen- 
sorship and criticism would be tolerated. 
What were some of the things that Aris- 
tophanes satirized and criticized in his come- 
dies? 191-3. 

. Although the limits of middle comedy are not 
clearly defined, at what were its attacks di- 
rected, marking a change from the old 
comedy? 194-5, 

. New comedy is quite different from old. What 
are its themes and what is its technic of com- 
position? 196-202. 

. “Variety within limit” is a phrase often applied 
to anything Greek. How does it apply to the 
new comedy? 204, 74. 

. In new comedy the plots concern themselves 
with social or personal affairs, but in the old 
or middle they concern themselves more with 

‘general or public affairs. 


Our comedies of today deal with pre-nuptial 
periods, whereas the new comedy of the Greeks did 
not because of the different viewpoints held con- 
cerning marriage. An unmarried girl of a respect- 
able family was closely guarded, and never appeared 
on the street, hence the new comedy deals with 
foundlings, orphans and. others whose origins are 
explained in the denouement by means of a sort 
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sary 
side of the father’s house, which he had no means 


. Is Roman tragedy an original art? 


. What 


deus ex machina, 204. For the comedies to have 
for the stage manager to represent the in- 


doing. The scenes of the comedies usually take 


place on the streets. 


fioman Crageap 


AS there much native drama in Italy? 
Part VI, 207-10. 


. Where did Rome and Italy really get their dra- 


matic forms’? 207-12. 


. How did literary drama reach Rome? 211. 
. In what respects does the Roman play, Zdipus, 


by ‘Seneca, differ from the Cdipus of 


Sophocles? 217-218. 


. Contrast the Agamemnon of Seneca with that 


of Aéschylus. 
218-219. 


Wherein are they similar? 


. Medea is based on what myth? 223. 
. What was Medea’s service to Greece? 


Why 
will her revenge fall on Creon rather than on 
Jason? 220. 


. For whom is the fatal drug prepared? 221. 
. What is the denouement of the play Medea? 


22. 
What ap- 
parent proof have we one way or the other? 


249. 


are some characteristics of Roman 


tragedy? 249-252. 


. In the Medea of Euripides, Medea disposes of 


her children behind iron doors, offstage. How 
did Seneca arrange this in his plays and how 
does it reflect the difference of the two 
peoples? 247-248. 
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13. The plays of which Roman dramatist are con- 
spicuous for Stoicism?- 251. 
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In Athens the people had a greater interest in Opera 
tragedy than in comedy. What was the case Features 
with the Romans, and why? 255-257. in | 
Where is the historical and cultural importance \\ Roman 
of the Roman drama demonstrated? And can 


you see any reason why this should have 
caused the Elizabethan drama to be so bloody? 
258-259, 


fioman Comeap 


NY course in Greek drama will no doubt 
include a study of the Roman Plautus and 
his work. Why? Part VI, 267-268. 


. Plautus is important not merely as a transmit- 


ter, but as a force himself and because of his 


influence on subsequent drama. Explain 
fully. 267-269, 270. 


. When was the comedy divided into five acts and 


by whom? 270. 


. What was the status of the Roman actor? 271, 
. What frequently served the purpose of the mask 


in Roman comedy? 271. 
Who was Terence? What was his probable 
nationality? 272-273. 


. Why is Terence important in the history of 


comedy? 277. 


. In what respects does he excel Plautus? 277. 
. What was Terence’s contribution to subsequent 


drama? 278. 


. For a better understanding of the importance of 


drama as an energizing influence of human 
society, read 282-283. 


. After reading over the plots of Plautus’s plays, 


or those of any other Latin comedy author, 
list ten topics or subjects such qs “mistaken 
identity,” “slave-girls,” “parasites,” that indi- 
cate fully, the subject-matter, nature and 
themes of Roman comedies, 262-267, 273-277. 
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Che Beginnings of Rational Drama 


OLLOWING the complete disappearance of 

the Roman theater, literary drama fell into 
disuse for there was nothing to sustain it. Gladia- 
torial contests and other rude combats came to take 
the place of all that had been worthwhile on the M5) 
stage. We do not wonder that the early Christian 
fathers could see nothing to approve in the play- 
houses of their times. But with the establishment 
of Christianity in varjous parts of Europe there 
came the need of liturgical plays to elucidate the 
Christian faith to unlettered peoples. In their 
Social Backgrounds of English Literature, Ralph 
Philip Boas and Barbara M. Hahn say of this time: 


“To this period belong the first faint stirrings of 
a national drama. The Roman Catholic Church in 
England endeavored to teach Biblical truths by pan- 
tomime. The greater part of the people could not 
understand the language of the Mass or the Bible. 
At great festivals, therefore, the service was elabor- 
ated by brief plays which took place first before the 
altar, then in the nave, and finally in the church 
porch. They then so completely lost their religious 
aspect that they passed out from the jurisdiction and 
approval of the Church. In the beginning they were 
nothing more than an animated primer of sacred 
literature. Gradually dialogue and the germs of 
stage business were introduced. As the plays 
passed down the nave and out across the threshold, 
faint touches of humor were added, which were 
later to take on-a character almost ribald and cer- 
tainly blasphemous.” 


1. Is it possible to bridge the thousand years from 
the decline of the Roman plays to the 
pageants of the middle ages? Part VI, 287. 
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/ . What were some of the reasons given for the Mysteries, 
“IN downfall of the Roman drama? 285-289, Moralities 


. What were the liturgical plays and what themes and — 
did they employ? 290-295. \) Festivals 
| . What accompanied the secularization of liturgi- AN g: 
f cal plays? 294, NUN? 
( . What caused the liturgical plays to be performed Q 


on the villagé green, thus, in time, getting 
eS away from the authority of the church? 305. 
: ine were the mystery and the miracle plays? 
305. 

. In what interesting and entertaining way were 
the mystery plays, or in*England, the miracle 

plays presented to the people? 306-13. 
. What were the miracle plays of France and the 

continent? 305, 313-314. 

. Who took part in the pageants or mystery plays, 
and how were the parts allotted? Who bore 
the expense of these plays? 315-318, 308-311. 

. Why did these plays have such a hold on the 
people? 312. 

. What were the morality plays, and what theme 
did they always work on? 319-323. 

. What were the interludes? 324-325. Who per- 
formed them and what characters made up 
the plays? 

. In connection with folk drama, what was the 
Feast of Fools, and why should it be men- 
tioned in a course of drama? 334-335, 


€arlp Drama in Jtalp 


manner of entertainment did they pro- 
vide? Part VI, 339-341. 
. Of what advantage was a permanent stage to 
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the early Italians? 338. 2 
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3. What was the purpose of the mountebank’s 
speech? Occasionally today in small towns and 
along country roads may be seen the traveling 
outfit of the patent medicine man. What re- 
lation does he probably bear to the early 
Italian mountebank? 340. 

4. Where do we find the beginnings of our mod- 
ern stock companies’ 341. 

5. In the improvised plays of the commedia 
dell’arte what two innovations were used that 
have survived to the present time? 345-346. 

6. What was the picture-frame stage? What 

makes it significant? 346. 


€arlp English Drama 


OUGH dramas, acted first in inn-yards, drove 

the old miracle and morality plays quite 
out of the field. The strong, virile taste of the 
Elizabethans found these older works tasteless and 
insipid. It required something nearer to real life, 
and thus the regular drama grew up to satisfy a 
public demand. At the time when the University 
wits (George Peel, Robert Greene, Thomas Nash, 
Christopher Marlowe and Thomas Kyd) were lead- 
ing their struggling, hand-to-hand life in London, 
its vogue had so greatly increased that at least two 
theaters had been built for the representation of 
plays, and these were flourishing greatly. Players 
could earn large incomes, fare sumptuously, and go 
in silks and satins, while poor authors starved in 
garrets. No wonder the eyes of the University wits 
turned longingly in the direction of the theater. 
Some of them became actors, others wrote new plays 
or touched up old ones—did, in fact, any kind of 
odd literary work that was required, by means of 
which they could fill their empty purses. Thus came 
into existence a body of dramatic literature, which, 
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although only in a few cases of real, lasting merit, 
was valuable in helping forward the great dramatic 
development which was to culminate in the work of 
Shakespeare.”—English Literature Through the 
Ages, by Amy Cruse. 


1. What were the first two English comedies and 
what gave them so much distinction? Part 
VI, 347-349, - 

2. What vital advance or important innovation was 
introduced by the authors of the gory tragedy 
Garboduc? 352, 

. What features did the early English dramatists 
borrow from Seneca? 351. 

- In what ways was drama encouraged during the 
sixteenth century? 354. 

. What are marked characteristics of Lyly’s 
works? 357. 

. Why is Endymion of special interest to modern 
readers? 358-359. 

. What four ideas did Lyly discover and utilize 
in his plays? 362. 

. In the play Endymion of Lyly, do you find the 
characters companionable or are they mere 
abstractions? 363-390. 

. What was Tellus’ problem where Endymion was 
concerned? What did she decide to do to 
Endymion? Why? 367. 

. Explain Geron’s differentiation between friend- 
ship and love. 376-377. 

. What legend in The Pillar contained the secret 
of freedom for Endymion? 377. 

. How was Endymion released? How long had 
he slept? 379-380, 

. What is the meaning of the parable about the 
Wind and the Sun? How does it apply to 
the play Endymion? 390. 
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Shake- \ . What event of 1666 was responsible for the loss ig 


speare’s | of many plays of this period? 391. \ 
Prede- | . Sketch the plot of the Arraignment of Paris. || 
{ cessors Why was it so popular? 392. 
ie v . Why were the plays of this period so jealously 
@) guarded by producers? 394. | 
SLD5 9" . The word “comedy” carried what significance in \ 


. During the time of Kyd and Marlowe what was  & 
a contributing cause for the goryness of 
tragedy? 399, 

. Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy held the stage longer 
than any other play of the period. What type 
of drama did he make popular? 400-401. 

. What particularly interests you in the life and 
the dramatic art of Marlowe? 401-410. 

. Why might the Jew of Malta be regarded as 
timely? 405. 

. Who of Shakespeare’s predecessors influenced 
him most greatly? 406. 

. What is the truth about Marlowe’s death about 


which there has accumulated so much fiction? 
407-409, 


of Elizabethan and early English drama? 396. y 
iS 


ADbhakespeare 


HAT four facts only are established 
concerning the life of Shakespeare? 
Part VII, 411. 

. Shakespeare’s father took legal measures to have 
himself inscribed as a “gentleman.” What \ 
were the qualifications? 413. 

. Why do we conclude that Shakespeare must ( 
yes attended Stratford Grammar School? ‘ 

. How do you account for Shakespeare’s marital 
troubles? 415. 
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. For many years the “poaching” tale has been 
inseparable from the life of Shakespeare. 
What is it? 415. 

6. Sketch briefly Shakespeare’s life, giving approx- 

imate dates of his birth and death. 411-422. 

7. What aided Shakespeare in the beginning of his 
career as a dramatist after he went to Lon- 
don? 416. 

. What success did Shakespeare achieve as an 
actor? 417, 

. What seems to have turned Shakespeare to 
tragedy? 418. 

10. What changes were brought about by Elizabeth’s 

death? 418. 

11. What inherent qualities made Shakespeare a de- 

sirable friend? 

12. In what ways has Stratford commemorated 

Shakespeare’s life? 421. 
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Che Shakespearean Cheater 


FZ the early Elizabethan period theatrical per- 
formances took place usually in various inn- 
yards, and so great was the opposition to acting 
within London that the first playhouse of this period 
was constructed outside the walls of the city on the 
edge of a recreation field. James Burbage, a mem- 
ber of the earl of Leicester’s company, built this 
interesting house. The Cambridge History of Eng- 
lish Literature comments on this theater as follows: 

“The word ‘theater’ had been in use before for 


’ the platform on which shows were given, and Bur- 


bage probably named his playhouse the Theater on 
that account. In shape, as we know from several 
indications, as well as from the account left by 
de, Witt, a Dutchman who visited London, probably 
about two years before its demolition, the Theater 
was an amphitheater. ... When James Burbage 
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built his playhouse on the edge of Finsbury fields, 
a common meeting ground for sports, the drama, 
though it was rapidly absorbing these sports, had 
not taken their place, and the Theater was not con- 
fined to dramatic performances. To make his play- 
house round, with the platform stage occupying a 
large part of the ground-space, but touching at one 
point the edge of the circle, was only to do what 
all constructors of amphitheaters had done before— 
the easiest thing. The erection of a room or build- 
ing in which the actors could dress, and from which 
they could make their entrances, would naturally 
follow. The stage was a movable platform on 
trestles. When some sport for which it was not 
wanted was to take place, it was taken to pieces and 
packed away; and Burbage’s innovation, reduced to 
its fundamental principle, was merely the building 
of a high wall all round his ring, so that his spec- 
tators should be compelled to pay for admission.” 


1. Who raised the first structure in England for the 
presentation of plays? What was its style 
and what was its name? It was opened in 
1576. Part VII, 426-427. 

2. In the early years of English drama the theater 
and acting were looked upon by many as 
institutions to be prohibited. Was legislation 
able to stamp out completely theatrical per- 
formances or did it serve better to regulate 
it? Does this seem to throw any light on 
legislation of morals in view of Prohibition? 
423-426, 427-430. 

3. What is the history of the founding of the 
Globe Theater? 428-430. 

4. After reading the interesting account of 
Shakespearean audiences, 432-438, what dif- 
ferences do you note between the staging of 
plays in that time and between the actions and 
class of the two audiences? 
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5. What are chronicle plays? 446-454. 
6. What are the four Nemesis actions in Richard “Infinite 
III? 450. Variety” 
7. Why did Shakespearean audiences find particu- ’ 
lar satisfaction in this play? 450. 


( 8. What is one of the finest characters ever de- (WOR 
a 


lineated by Shakespeare? 453. Q 
: 9. Shakespeare’s creative art is said to have been a 
¥ established for all time by his portrayal of 

i! one well-known character. Who is this? 454. 

’ 10. Why might Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar have 

Wi been called Brutus? 455. 

’ 11. How is the interest of this play sustained? 456. 

i 12. What are the salient characteristics of Shake- 

; speare’s Cleopatra? 457. 

i 

y ‘' Light Comedies and Great Cragedics 

“a 


& HAT was probably Shakespeare’s first 
comedy? Why is it of special interest to 
Shakespearean students? Part VII, 460. 
2 2. What was one of the favorite tricks of comedy 
Sd writers at this time? 463. 
iS 3. What suggested As You Like It to Shakespeare? 
463. 
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4. Wherein lies one of the greatest charms of 
A Midsummer Night's Dream? Why would 
the use of fairies intrigue the Elizabethans 

) vaSS more than it does the modern playgoer ? 
46 

5. Specify the sources of Romeo and Juliet, Ham- 
let and Lear. 469. 

6. What is the theme of King Lear? 472. 

7. How did Parliament strike a blow at occultism ? 
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€arlp Seventeenth Centurp Drama 


le HAT was Shakespeare’s reaction to the 

social standards of the court of the 
Stuarts? Part VII, 475: 

2. In Cymbeline we find evidence that Shakespeare 

had tired of London and yearned for rural @® 

joys. Where is this evidence to be found? - 


broken”? 478. Do you think of a notable 

modern play in which unity of time is seri- 

ously disregarded? 

4, Why were the Bermudas considered the prob- 
able locale of The Tempest? 479, 

5. What would indicate that The Tempest closed 
Shakespeare’s professional career? 480. 

6. Is there a close analogy between the truths writ- 
ten by Shakespeare and those found in the 

Bible? 480. Compare the lines on P. 480 

spoken by Prospero with Psalm 103:15, 16. 


A Charming Comeap 


Li HAT distinction is drawn between Celia 
and Rosalind in the first act? Part VII, 

478-492, 

2. Can you justify Duke Frederick’s treatment of 
Rosalind? 492-495, 

3. What factors contribute to the charm of Act II, 
Scene 3? 498-499, 

4. What purpose does the clown serve in Act II, 
Scene 4? 500-502. 

5. Why has the speech of Jaques always been 

popular? Is it relevant to the situation? 508. 
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Duke Frederick’s treatment of Oliver is ironical 
in what respect? 509-510. 

What end is served by Touchstone’s comparison 
of court and country? 510. 

Does Rosalind nearly betray her sex and how? 
523-526. 

What was Celia’s motive for her actions in Act 
IV, Scene 2? 527-531. 

When does Orlando recognize Rosalind’s dis- 
guise? 538-541. 

Where do you find satire in Act V, Scene 4? 
What is its purpose? 542-547. 

Is the Epilogue contradictory? Read it care- 
fully and note Rosalind’s confusion of state- 
ment concerning herself, 547-548. 


Ahakespearean Drama 


HE fabrie of a Galsworthy, Bromfield or 

Wharton novel is usually very even and 
true to the novelist’s style. Do we find this 
evenness of literary style throughout Shakes- 
-peare’s works? Part VII, 550. 


. What is responsible for non-Shakespearean ele- 


ments? 550. 


. Name the four classes of Shakespearean plays. 


552. 


. Differentiate between the “chronicle plays” and 


the Roman plays. 552. 


. Why is the success of King John dependent 


upon the character of Falconbridge? 554. 


_ Name three faults in Richard IJ. In what do 


554. 


its excellencies lie? 


. Henry IV lends itself admirably to the demands 


of the actor. What are these demands? 555. 


. Which of the comedies is regarded as wholly 
Shakespearean? 


556. 
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9. In what ways does Shakespeare show his knowl- QR 
edge of theatrical technique in The Comedy of 
Errors? 557. 

10. Compare the Falstaff of the Merry Wives of 
Windsor with the Falstaff of the earlier plays. 
Why the difference in characterization? 557. 

11. If Twelfth Night fails to please women through- 
out, wherein lies the defect? 558. 

12. Which of the tragedies are wholly Shakespear- 
cane 559) 

13. Which are the two great Shakespearean love 
tragedies? 559. 

14. Contrast the salient features of Romeo and 
Juliet with those of Antony and Cleopatra. 
559-560. 

15. Cesar, dead, is a more active element in the 
the play that bears his name than Cesar, liv- 
ing. Why? 

16. What are the outstanding flaws in Hamlet? In- 
duced by what? 560-561. 

17. What are the high points in Shakespeare’s dra- 
matic skill as shown in King Lear? 561. 

18. What gives Othello its high position in the 
world’s drama? 561. 

19. Iago has been called the greatest villain in 
drama. What characteristic of the man oper- 
ates to destroy this judgment for many? 562. 

20. How many stories run through the Merchant 
of Venice? 562. 

21. Which play excels in poetry but is poor from a 
dramatic standpoint? 562. 

22. A charming element utilized in The Tempest 
makes this play unique among Shakespeare’s 
works. What is this element? 563. 

23. Where do we find Shakespeare’s most charac- 

teristic work, 563. 
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Glizabethan Dramatists 
oa undoubtedly towered above 


his fellows; but he was far from standing 
alone. He was not a triton among minnows, but 
a giant among giants. His real greatness cannot be 
understood without understanding their greatness. 
To have a right comprehension of Shakespeare, he 
must be seen in perspective. And let it be under- 
stood that a knowledge of the other leading Eliza- 
bethan dramatistis is not merely necessary to a 
proper understanding of Shakespeare, but is calcu- 
lated to afford the intensest pleasure for their own 
intrinsic merits. The period was indeed the one of 
greatest achievement in the history of drama in any 
language at any time.” 


1. Ben Jonson, held for murder, found exemption 
from execution through “right of clergy.” 


What was this right? Part VII, 567. Would 


it assist a writer of today in similar straits? 

. Wherein do the characters of Shakespeare and 

Jonson differ? 571. 

. How did Elizabeth’s proverbial thrift handicap 

the Royal Revels? 589. 

. When was the Masque used and for what pur- 

pose? 590. 

. Why did the Queen of England wear so many 
jewels at The Masque of Queens? 592. 

Who were the six outstanding dramatists of 
Shakespeare’s time? 597. 

Which one of the Elizabethan dramatists has 
been neglected by the critics to a large extent? 
Why? 599. 

8. To which of the Elizabethan dramas, aside from 

Shakespeare’s works should we turn for excel- 
lent pictures of the time? 601. 
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Stuart 9. The Duchess of Malfy has been called the great- 
Stand- est tragedy in the 1 id f \ 
gedy in the language outside ot 8 
ae me Shakespeare. By whom was it written? 603. 
English 10. Who was the greater writer in the Beaumont 


4 and Fletcher partnership? 605. 
Aces 4 11. Who collaborated with Fletcher after Beau- 
QM ww mont’s death? 607. N 
12. What is the finest domestic play of the late } 
Elizabethan period? 616. 


fiestoration Drama 

a HE very essence of social comedy is to pre- 

sent a certain criticism of life. Restoration 
comedy acutely realizes this,” says William Archer 
in The Old Drama and the New. “It is full to over- 
flowing of sententious generalization, of a sort of 
perverted, would-be morality. And its criticism of 
life, whether explicit or implied in action, is stupid, 
nauseous and abominable beyond anything else that 
can be found in the world’s dramatic literature. . . . 
For better or worse, Restoration comedy certainly 
stands alone. Its brutality, its bestiality, are un- 
rivalled. The coarseness of Aristophanes is of a 
wholly different quality, and immeasurably less of- 
fensive. Plautus and Terence are refinement itself 
in comparison with Wycherley and Dryden, Otway, 
Southerne and Aphra Behn. In the classic drama 
of France and Spain there is, to my knowledge, 
nothing at all comparable to the works of these 
writers and their contemporaries.” 


1. What characteristics of Elizabethan drama do 


you detect in the various scenes from Philas- \ 
ter, Part VII, 635-652, The Maid’s Tragedy, ( 


653-668, The Duchess of Malfy, 669-679? 

2. The first scenes generally deal with the -intro- 
duction or exposition of a play. Do you think 
the exposition is well done? Is it clear in 
these plays? 
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In what ways did writer and layman seek to 
restore drama after 1660? 682, 

4. Innovations were made during the Restoration 
pe persist until today. What were they? 

5. What was the prevailing spirit of the Restora- 
tion period in England? 685. 

6. What apparently was the keynote of Restoration 
comedy? 686. 

7. To whom did Restoration plays make their ap- 
peal? 689. 

8. What contributes to the greatness of Venice 
Preserved? 695. 

9. What are the three types of Restoration com- 

edy? 696. 


10. hee play do we find Congreve at his best? 
01. 
11. Summarize the plot of The Way of the World. 


701-702. 


Cighteenth Centurp Drama 


1 OW does eighteenth century drama com- 

pare with Elizabethan and Restoration 

drama? Part VII, 704. Can you suggest a 
reason for this mediocrity? 

2. What made possible the rise of sentimental com- 
edy of which Steele is a great exponent? 
704-705. 

3. What were the results of the Revolution on the 
drama of this period? 705. 

4, Next to Mrs. Behn, who was England’s most 
distinguished woman dramatist? 706. 

5. Current productions of the Beggar's Opera carry 
to its audiences the swing of its rollicking airs 

and, even if we miss the point of much of its 

satire, we find that this forerunner of comic 
opera is still a joy. What made it popular in 
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John Gay’s day? Why was it written and did 
it exert any influence dramatically or socially? 


707. 
6. What is George Bernard Shaw’s estimate of 
Fielding? 709. 


7. The use of claques in present operas and other 
productions is distasteful to us. What inter- 
esting part did a claque, made by a prominent 
man of letters, have to do with the death of 
sentimental comedy? 709-710. 

8. What was the finest play of the eighteenth cen- 
tury? (713. 

9. Where did Sheridan probably get his idea for 

this play? 713. 


french Drama 


“(f” ORNEILLE, born in 1606, was scarcely a con- 

temporary of the Elizabethans. He did not 
produce Le Cid until 1637, when the English 
theaters were on the point of closing. . . . But the 
gulf that separates The Duchess of Malfy, The Re- 
venger's Tragedy, The Maid’s Tragedy, Antonio and 
Mellida and Bussy d’ Ambois from Le Cid, Horace, 
Cinna and Polyeucte is not to be accounted for by 
mere lapse of time. If the French public of the first 
twenty years of the seventeenth century had been as 
raw as the English public of that time, it could not 
possibly, in another twenty years, have been ripe for 
the dignity, the nobility, the intellectual and moral 
elevation of Corneille... . 

“When we turn to Spain we can compare two 
strictly contemporary literatures. Lope de Vega was 
born two years before, Shakespeare (he sailed, you 
member, in the Armada), and Calderon, born in 
1600, was contemporary with the Caroline play- 
wrights. Now I have only dipped into the ocean of 
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5. How was Le Cid received by Paris and why is a 
study of Corneille important? 719-723. 
6. What briefly is the story of the Cid? Can you 
see why objection was raised to it? 724-753. 
é 7. Does the play follow the unities and if so, is it 
ee done naturally, that is, is the action hurried 
oH or does it run in regular rhythm? 724-753. 
8. Reading Le Cid, do you realize its dramatic pos- 
sibilities? Has it dramatic elements interest- 
ing to the motion picture producer? - 
9. Note the beauty of the lines in this play, par- 
ticularly the speech of Chimene and that of 
r Diegue. 736, 739. 
») 10. Do you think that Corneille’s disregard of the 
unities mars his play? 
11. How do the characters of Corneille compare 
with those of his contemporary Racine? 756, 
724-753. 
TOE Se ay 


as far as I know it, has both the beauties and the 


vices of opera. It is full of bravura passages, often 
very beautiful. 
could be set to music as it stands.”—William Archer 


Almost every play of Calderon’s 


in The Old Drama and the New. 


—" 


16F 


. Why was the Mystery play more popular in 


France than elsewhere? Part VI, 716. 


. A unique practice in stage-craft is sometimes 


found in modern French plays, deriving from 
the old Mystery plays. What is it? 717. 


. Aristotle was the first classical writer to treat of 


dramatic theory. What are the three unities 
of a play and in what general way had they 
been accepted up to and including Corneille? 


717-719. 


. What classical tradition did Corneille violate? 


718. 
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In Racine’s later works the portraying of the 
struggle between ambition and the call to 
religious life instead of passionate iove was 
his theme. What in his life could be connected 
with this fact? 754-760. 


. Where did Racine find his types? 756. 


What qualities in the work of Racine place him 
in a supreme position as a French tragedian? 


760. 


. Briefly sketch the life of Moliere. 761-764. 
. Comedy of character and manners absorbed most 


of Moliere’s attention. What were some of 
the themes of his plays and in what way did 
he present them? 763-768. 


. How did Moliere set about reforming society? 


763. 


. Why did he meet with so much opposition? 766. 
. At what human traits were Moliere’s arrows of 


derision particularly aimed? 766. 


. With what does The Affected Ladies deal? 769- 


787. 


. In this play has Moliere achieved his satirical 


point or does he overdo his comedy? 769-787. 


. Do you like the style and diction of this play? 
. Does Moliere observe strictly the classical unities 


in this drama? 


. Does Moliere’s satire apply to the time in which 


he lived only, or does it strike equally well at 
foibles of any day? 


Drama in Spain 


F yO was the founder of Spanish national 


drama? Part VII, 789. 


. An early Spanish theater was like a show place 


that children fit up in a barn. Describe such 
a theater. 790, 
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3. Lope de Vega alone produced almost as many 


plays as the men of the entire Elizabethan 
period. What, principally, was his subject 
matter? 792, 


4, What were “the three loyalties” that supplied 


material for Calderon’s plays? 793. 

. Read excerpts from Calderon’s play, Life Is a 
Dream. 795-796. 

- Do the keynote lines of Sigismund’s speech 
(p. 795) remind you of certain Shakespearean 
lines in The Tempest? 

. Three Judgments at a Blow is an interesting play 
with a good plot development and is con- 
temporary with Elizabethan drama. How does 
it compare with the Elizabethan, and does it 
have a universal appeal like the plays of 
Shakespeare? Give reasons why. 797-840. 
. What were the three judgments which the king 
passed in this play? 840, 


Classical Comedies 


HAT foibles does The Birds satirize? Part 
VIII, 844. 

. Plautus was skilled in the construction of plots. 

He knew, as does the modern scenario writer, 

that interesting stories must move forward 

rapidly when written in dramatic form. What 

devices has he used in The Twins to aid in 

plot building? How does he hurry the story 

along when necessary? 850-892. 

. Give instances in this play of his admirable use 

of the comic spirit. 

. Whose plays did Terence study, in particular, 

preparatory to the writing of Adelphi, or The 

Brothers? 893. 

. Compare Terence’s use of humor as shown in 

this play, 897-935, with that of Plautus in 

The Twins. 
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his handling of a parental problem? Had he 


. What do you think of Demea’s final decision in 
arrived at a “golden mean”? 896-935. | 
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be OES the Mystery play, Noah’s Flood, con- ' / 
vey adequately the spirit of the Biblical 
tale? Part VIII, 936-945. 

2. Can you imagine the audience that might have 
witnessed such a spectacle and its probable re- 
action to the play? 

3. Is the moral lesson well carried? 

4. Read the Bible narrative and note how carefully f 

each admonition is carried out in the lines & 
assigned to God in the Mystery. 

5. Ralph Roister Doister does not give an accurate 
picture of English life, but it has points of 


ey excellence that make it noteworthy. _ It is 

Ke probably the first genuine English comedy and & 
iS) is notable for its rapid dialogue and good plot ie 
4 characteristics. oF 


6. What unscrupulous device does Merrygreek em- 
ploy to change the meaning of Ralph’s letter 
to Dame Constance? 959, 

7. Is Ralph Roister Doister a satire or does it ap- 
pear to be merely a fun-provoking farce? 
946-963. 

What is the theme of Everyman? 964. 

Throughout this play we find the arguments that 
evangelists have used in all periods of the 
Christian era to arouse faulty human beings to 
repentance. Do these arguments appeal to 
reason or to superstitious fears? 
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\ ound in Everyman, expressed in primitive Most 
terms. Famous 
11. What character alone was Everyman able to take 
| with him into the world beyond death? 980. @ 
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Morality 
12. John Heywood, the “Epigrammatist,” as he was BR e 
called, was the delight of the Court for his YB 
wit was of an order superior to that of the 
ordinary court jester. 
13. The ten characters in The Play of the Weather 
demand weather suitable to their individual 
desires. Are their Petitions granted? 981- 
999. 
14. What kind of weather did the Merchant desire 
and why? 988-989. 
15. Why did the Ranger wish stormy weather? 990. 
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16. What was Jupiter’s response to the various re- y 
quests? 997-998. 
¢ 17. What was the term used for improvised comedy? 
1000. 


18. What is unusual about the dialogue of the Com- 
media Dell’ Arte? 1000. 
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Elizabethan and fiestoration Drama = & 


iy EORGE PEELE’S Arraignment of Paris 
is a mixture of masque and pageant. Diana 

-in this play was an impersonation of Queen 
Elizabeth. Part VIII, 1005-1029. 

2. Has this play a plot? 

3. Read the old Greek legend about Paris, Venus, 
and the apple for the plot theme of this play. 

4. On what material, do you think, Marlowe drew 
for his Tragical History of Doctor Faustus? 
1030-1051. 

5. Critics consider the last scenes of Faustus as 
great as anything written by Shakespeare. 
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| ewien. 6. Read particularly Scene XIV. 1048-1051. The 
Splendor lines of Faustus reach the sublime in places. 
aad 1050-1051. 
\ Georgian 7. Compare the witch scenes in The Masque Oe 
Se IV Queens with the witch scenes in Macbeth. 
Lo) 1052-1053. The former sometimes receive 
WAIT greater praise for the skill with which they are 
we handled than do Shakespeare’s: witches. 
8. Excellent use of dialogue is an important feature 
SS to note in Congreve’s Love for Love. 1065- 


1081. 

9. Follow the spontaneity of speech and thought in 
Act II, Scene VII.. We can well imagine it 
typical of the day. 

10. The Country Wife is Wycherley’s picture of a 
phase of life in his day. 1082-1095. If rather 
gross, it at least is humorous, and true to its 
period. In fact, it caused considerable stir 
when produced because it presented the age so 
faithfully. 

11. What moral is Wycherley trying to drive home? 
It is discernible all through the play. 


Che School for Scandal 


HERIDAN’S School for Scandal is notable for 

its play of wit and humorous satire. Lady 

Sneerwell makes of her circle of friends in reality 

a “school for scandal.” Every choice bit of gossip 

is brought to the drawing room of Lady Sneerwell 

and from there broadcast in the most telling manner. 
Could it take place today? 


1. After a reading of the play, what do you think 
of Sheridan’s choice of names for his char- 
acters? Part VII, 1096-1169. 

2. What was Lady Sneerwell’s poor excuse for de- 
filing characters? 1097. 


wy 


. Why is “Snake” particularly suitable as a name 
for the character so designated ? 

. Sketch in a few words the character of Lady 
Teazle. 

. Was she capable of gratitude to Sir Peter? 1151. 

. Sir Charles Surface and his faults were excellent 
material for gossips. Had he redeeming traits? 
What were they? 

. How was Lady Sneerwell foiled in her well-laid 
schemes? 1166-1167. 

. By what devices had Sir Joseph Surface built up 
- seemingly virtuous character? Read entire 
play. 


. How does Sir Oliver Surface contribute to the 


denouement of the play? 
. What purpose does Rowley serve in the de- 
velopment of the plot? Read play. 


Athalie 


will find that its invisible hero is the God of 


Roan carefully Racine’s play, Athalie, and you 


Israel. Part VIII, 1170-1220. 
. Who is the visible hero of the play? 
. In what book of the Old Testament do we find 


the story dramatized by Racine? 


. What purpose does the chorus serve in Scene 4, 


Act 12, 1178-1179. 


. Who was the boy of whom Athalie dreamed? 


1183-1184. 


. What was the crime planned by Athalie? - 
. How was she defeated ? 
. Racine utilized this play to send home a few 


vital truths to those in authority during his 
time. It is believed that the instructions to the 
child-King incorporated warnings to Louis 
Quatorze to avoid absolute power. 
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8. What purpose does the chorus serve in Act II, 


Scene 9? 1190-1192. 


9, What did Athalie mean by saying, “Jehovah, 


thou hast won”? 1219. 


10. What had the contest really been? 


1 


2 


Pleasure and Wenefit of Art Studp 
: HAT should art mean in life? Part IV, 
Wy 244, 


Art, we say, is the symbol of our striving to- 
ward various goals. In what respects is this 
true? 245. 

. What quality marks a work of art? 246. 

. What may be called the first step in the appre- 

ciation of pictures? 246. 

. How was a well-known financier brought to an 
appreciation of art? What enabeled him to 
become a connoisseur? 246. 

. What method of handling the subject has given 
popularity to Rubens’ Descent from the 
Cross? 246-247. 

. We speak of good or bad “taste” in relation 
to art appreciation, with respect to one’s man- 
ner of dressing, in regard to almost any hu- 
man activity. What has been the develop- 
ment in the use of the word “taste”? 247. 

. In what way might a picture stimulate in the 
beholder the sense of touch? 248. 

. What are four elemental principles underlying 
an artistic composition? 248, 

. In what ways do certain pictures violate the 
element of Fitness? 248. 

. What do we mean by the term Rhythm in rela- 
tion to a picture? 249, 

. How may the study of art among children fos- 

ter better citizenship? 249. 
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13. In what way does art assist in the study of 
past civilization? 249-250. 

14. How will America’s future greatness in art 
probably compare with Italy of the Renais- 
sance? 251-252, 


Che Painter’s Methods 


ie OW does the artist set about making a pic- 
ture? What are the preliminary steps? 
Part IV, 234. 

2. Describe the mosaic system in the painting of a 
picture? 235. 

3. Which medium used by the painter is most sus- 

- | ceptible to variations of treatment? 236. 

4. What color would an artist use to paint shadows 
on snow? What color would he use for 
sun-lighted grass? 237. 

5. In what differing ways do painters indicate high 
lights? 237. 

6. What suggestions are given for painting a pearl 
on silk? 238-239. 

7. How should wind be painted? 142. 

8 
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é . Sketch Leonardo’s directions as to the painting 
} e of a night scene. 141. ! 
‘ bie . How do the blues of mountain scenes vary in 
i S summer and winter? 141-142. 
y, 10. What is the difference in effect on trees of 
illumination by the sun and illumination by 
; the atmosphere? 142. 
be 11. Why would it be better if present-day murals 
j . were painted directly on walls where they are 
to remain than in studios? 240. 
Z C 12. Why does an easel picture make an unsatisfac- 
re. tory mural? 241. 
_ f 13. In what ways do some modern murals suffer? 
4 242. 
14: Is it possible for a successful mural to be 
undecorated in any part? 243. 
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Backgrounds 


‘ RIMITIVE painters used but two dimen- 
sions. What were they? Part IV, 5. 
. Why did the Egyptians use so much color? 5. 
. Who was the first to paint landscapes? 6. 
. Who was the most renowned painter of ancient 
Greece? 7. 
. Why. did the early Christians put a ban on art? 
8. . 
. What brought about the symbolic art of the 
catacombs and what purpose did it serve? 8. 
When Constantine embraced Christianity what 
impetus to art followed? 9. 
. What resulted from the establishment of his 
capital at Constantinople? 10. 
. Name the outstanding characteristics of Byzan- 
tine art and tell why it is so called. 10. 
. What was the effect of asceticism on the art of 
the Middle Ages? 11. 


. What marks the beginnings of Modern Art? 
if; 
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Che Spirit of the Jtalian fiebibval 


ROM what humble origins did the Italian 
revival start?” PartdV, 13: 

. What caused the first departures from medieval 
traditions? 13. 

. How did the status of Christianity and its mani- 
festations during the first quarter of the 
thirteenth century affect the art of that 
period? 13. 

. What new quality did St. Francis bring into 
the realm of art? 14. 
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. In Giotto’s picture, St. Francis Preaching to the 
Birds, what dominant quality in the life of 
the Saint is revealed? 

Name the outstanding features of medieval art 
pee that of Giotto and his followers. 


. What were the contributing causes to bring 


about changes in the nature of art in the 
thirteenth century? 14-16.. 


. The religious revival of this period had what 


effect on the art of the time? 15. 


. What was the result to Italian art of the sacking 


: Constantinople by the fourth crusade? 

io: 

Which figures in Maidens Playing Jack-stones 
are used purely for their decorative effect? 


274. 


11. Did the artist who painted this picture have an 
anatomical understanding of the treatment of 
(T gesture? 274. 
) 12. What would seem to indicate that the young 
women in the picture are of the wealthy 
class? 274, 
13. In The Empress Theodora and Her Aitendants 
@ what treatment of the figures causes them to 
g look so wooden? 276. 
€3% 14. Who was Theodora? Was her history respon- 
y sible for her expression of defeat? 276-277. 
C 15. With which medium did Cavallini work? 279. 
16. Compare the lifelike postures of the figures in 
Cavallini’s The Nativity with those in The 
Empress Theodora and Her Attendants. In 
) what ways had Cavallini advanced in his 
( understanding of art apparently? 276, 278. 
‘) 17. Notice this artist’s treatment of animals. Do 
7 they have character and life? 278. 
18. What were the directions in the Byzantine 
Manual for representing the Virgin? Has 
the mosaicist conformed to these directions 
( in his The Mother Mary? 280-281. 
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Giotte and His Cime 


G&G IOTTO has been called an epoch-maker be- 
cause of the strides he made in his profession, 
sending him far ahead of his predecessors in Italy. 
Owing to the manner in which he handled composi- 
tion, gesture, color and line, together with his choice 
of subject matter, he stands as one of the innovators 
in a long line of notable Italian painters. He lived 
in Dante’s day, the poet placing him in a class with 
Cimabue, who was alleged to have been his teacher. 


1. Why is it important that we study Giotto and 
his works? Part IV, 37. 

2. Which Italian city gave the greatest impetus to 
art in the thirteenth century? Why? 19-20. 
Is America now passing through a similar 
period? 

3. What aspects of Giotto’s childhood home and 
environs might have contributed to his artistic 
career? 30-31. 

4. What is the legend concerning the discovery of 
Giotto’s genius? 

5. Who was the founder of the Florentine school 
of painting? 19. 

6. At what period of Florentine development did 
Giotto live? Was it an advantageous time 
for a revolutionary artist? 20-21. 

7. Of what aid was civic betterment in Florence to 
the artist? 21. 

8. Which notable cathedral was in process of con- 
struction at this time? 21. 

9. How many religious structures were there in 
Florence? 21. 

10. What custom common to wealthy families 
reacted favorably to the artist? 21. 
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i 11. Vasari, on occasion, resorted to modern press 
iN agent methods. Name an instance of this Giotto’s 
| habit. 21. Achieve- 
12. What is a campanile? Which is the loveliest ments 
1 | one in the world? Who designed it? 23. A 
, K 13. Name the various cities where Giotto is be- o ; WwW, 
(| lieved to have painted. What would have SS) 
ai sent him to Avignon? 23. 
— & 14. Where is his Allegory of Poverty located? 289. 
L \ 15. Why are the lines of the composition so ar- 
3 ranged in this fresco? 288-289. 
% . 16. Which figure dominates the composition? 289. 
n 17. Consult Giotto’s picture The Nativity. How 
x does it compare with other pictures of the 
Nativity you can recall? 282. 
5 18. Look also at his picture, The Presentation of | & 
; Mary. What is notable about the composi- 
; J tion? 282. 
? 19. Carra says that The Flight into Egypt is one of \ 
Giotto’s most wonderful frescoes. Note the 
‘4 dignity of the Virgin. What contributes to 
ho this effect? Giotto is said sometimes to have % 
4 x been careless about drawing hands. Have @ 
? @) we an instance of this in this picture? 284- @ 
— &  ~—s 285. y 
e Zi 20. Name the two great branches of art between 
Hf the fifth and thirteenth centuries. 33. 
21. What characterized the art of the Goth? 34. 
4 22. What three innovations are credited to Giotto? 
4 35. ; 
; 23. What marked contribution did Giotto make to 
- the development of art? 23. iS 
“a 24. How did Giotto handle drapery? What effect 
= had this on the work of the illuminators of 
4 manuscript? 36. 
A 25. Wherein lay Giotto’s great strength as a 
- painter? 36. ? 
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26. In his zeal for naturalism do you think that 
Giotto, living today, would be carried to the 
limits essayed by the modernists of today? 

27. Why were there no art studios in Giotto’s day? 
38. 

28. Why does Ruskin call Giotto “a labourer” 
rather than an artist? 38. 

29. Why are wood-engravings particularly adapted 
to an expression of Giotto’s work? 40. 

30. What does Ruskin mean by “quartering” color? 
40. 

31. Would Giotto’s figures have gained in accuracy 
had he been able to have taken a course in 
anatomy such as is provided by a modern 
art school? 41. 

32. Three essentials of painting are prominent in 
Giotto’s paintings. What are they? 42-43. 

33. How did a usurer of Padua mitigate his sins? 
What contribution did it make to art? 24. 

34. What gives great variety to Giotto’s frescoes 
in Padua? 

35. What is considered one of the most perfect 
buildings in the-world? 292-293. 

36. How do the two churches at Assisi contribute 
to each other’s charm and beauty? 292-293. 

37. Why is evening the best time to see the Lower 
Church? 293. 


Giotto conquered a problem for the painters of 
his day and for succeeding artists when he restored 
the third dimension to painting. Today the motion 
picture is trying to introduce the third dimension 
on the screen. But there is a wide difference be- 
tween the methods of the artist and the motion pic- 
ture experiment. The artist uses the simplest tools 
in achieving depth for his pictures. By the right 
manipulation of color, shade and line he gives depth 
to his canvases, sometimes making this depth secure 
the effect of miles of distance. To achieve depth 
on the screen the motion picture producer probably 
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will use two lenses, accompanied by very intricate 
mechanism, in the taking of his pictures. Do you re- 
member the stereoscope of decades ago which made 
the figures in a picture stand out? Think of the 
great skill of the painter who achieves the most } 
marvelous effects of depth, utilizing but his brush, ay 
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paint and artistic understanding for his master- 


Giotto’s 
Imitators 


piece! 


38. What were the Giottesques and wherein did 
they frequently fail? 26. 

39. Tell about the shops maintained by painters in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Do 
artists of today conduct their business in the 
manner of these early Italian artists? 26. 

40. Wherein did Giotto’s students deviate from the 
methods of their master? 27. 

41. Who were several of Giotto’s most noteworthy 
successors? 27, 

42. Where is Giotto buried and what is his monu- 
ment? 39. 

43. Why did art deteriorate after the death of 
Giotto? 27-28, 


Great Artists of the Ftfteenth 
Century 


Pew Cendencies 


1. IAT gains had art made during the four- 
teenth century? Part IV, 45. 
2. What innovations of Cimabue and Giotto had 
contributed to progress? 45. 
3. How had Giotto begun the secularization of art 
in his time? 45. | 
4. What was the new trend of thought as the 
' fifteenth century approached? How would 
this affect art? 45. 


. What works of art did Michael Angelo consider 


Art's _ worthy to be the gates of Paradise? How 
Emanci- did these and kindred works affect the artists 
pation of the fifteenth century? 45-46, 318. 
‘ . What was the status of sculpture at this time? 
ig re 45-46. 
WAT . Why have some of Masolino’s frescoes been 
unavailable until recent times? 46. 
. Why are we interested in the works of Maso- 
lino? 46. : 
- . In what detail of art was he more skillful than 


Giotto? 47. 


fAasaccio 


HY has the Brancacci Chapel at Florence 

been the school room of artists at all 
periods? Part IV, 47, 62. . 

. In what particular are we indebted to Masaccio? 


See 

. Who was the first artist to master the prin- 
ciples of foreshortening and create perspec- 
tive? 56. 

. What new feature did he invent? 56. 

. Name other important advances in the art of 
painting made by this artist. 59. 

. Along what lines did Masaccio make particular 
progress and why did his contemporaries 
think it unsafe to attempt to imitate him? 49. 

. What paintings of Masaccio are to be found in 
the Brancacci Chapel at Florence? 61. 

. What is remarkable about the paintings in the 
Church of Carmine at Pisa? 59. 

. What is noteworthy about Masaccio’s The Ex- 
pulsion from Eden? 294, 295. 

. In which of Masaccio’s pictures is atmospheric 
perspective admirably handled? 296-297. 
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iP 11. What biblical stories are depicted in this pic- 
AN ture? 296. 
12. The classic tradition was strong in Masaccio’s 
day. Note the dignity and the character ex- 
pressed in the Head of Christ. 298. A 


i 13. What movement, inaugurated by Masaccio, has ie 
influenced all subsequent painting? 49, 


Fra Angelico and fra Lippi 


1. G N what respects was Fra Angelico like St. 
Francis? How would this affect his art? 

Past EV,750: 
. Why did Fra Angelico’s figures rarely have 

feet? 50. 

. Why do Fra Angelico’s paintings remind us of 

Byzantine works? 50. 

. When was this artist at his best? 50. 

. Where are his choicest productions to be found? 

50. 

. Which of his works has probably given him 
the greatest prestige? 50. 

. Why do the pictures of Fra Angelico seem to 
breathe such purity of thought? 50-51. 

. What was Fra Angelico’s influence on Perugino 

and Raphael? 51. 

. In Fra Angelico’s Annunciation note the archi- 
tectural background. What seems to give this 
picture its great spiritual significance? 302, 
303. 

10. Fra Angelico loved the glories of nature. Look 
beyond the architectural background to the 
trees and flowers which he almost always put 
in a picture when possible. 

11. In Fra Angelico’s Last Judgment we have 
almost perfection of symmetry in the com- 
position. How is this achieved? 304. 
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12. In this picture why are the spirits of the 
Secular- 


Damned so quiescent rather than tortured? _ 


ization of 304, 305. 
poe 13. What was Fra Filippo Lippi’s contribution to 
art? 51. 


14. Contrast the lives of Fra Angelico and Fra 
Filippo Lippi. 49-54. 

15. What was happening to art in the fifteenth cen- 
fory 20 53 

16. Why did the Prior of the Carminite convent 
encourage young Filippo in so secular a busi- 
ness as painting? 

17. To which painter-priest did the Pope grant a 
special dispensation that he might marry a 
novice? 52. ; 

18. Notice the difference between some of the more 
spiritual Madonnas and the Madonna in the 
Madonna and Child by Fra Filippo Lippi. 
She is demure enough but is she dressed as 
you might imagine an ideal Madonna would 
be? We find evidence of Fra Lippi’s worldly 
tendencies in every part of this picture. The 
attendant angel is called “a grinning str-et- 
Arab” by Mather. 53, 300 

19, Fra Lippi inaugurated an era of youth in his 
painting? Why was he particularly fitted to 
do this? 51-54. 

20. In what way did Fra Filippo Lippi secularize 
his sacred paintings? 53-54. 

21. Who was his powerful patron, and what was 
his financial condition? 54. 

oo au was the work of Fra Lippi humanized? 

4 

23. To what period of Fra Lippi’s life does the 
Coronation belong? 303. 

24. Does Fra Lippi show an adequate knowledge of 
perspective in this picture? Does it seem 

crowded? 

. How old was Fra Lippi when he died. 63. 
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The 
Crafts- 
Ghirlandajo and Botticelli man- 
\, Painter 
i: a2 3 beets social changes came to Florence A 
during the last half of the fifteenth cen- “SA QZ 
tury? Part IV, 64-65. 7 CS S 
2. Which two artists, diametrically opposite in 


their expositions of their time, depicted this 
age? 65-66. 
3. How did Lorenzo de’ Medici’s patronage of art 
aid in its development? 65. ° 
. Ghirlandajo, the name of a great painter, is but 
another nickname. Why was it given to Do- 
menico Bigordi? 66. 
5. Who wished to cover the seven-mile circuit of 
the Florentine walls with frescoes? 66. 
. How did some wealthy merchants write insur- 
ance policies for their souls? 66. 
. What was Ghirlandajo’s contribution to the 
Sistine Chapel? 66. : 
. What were Ghirlandajo’s principal defects? 67. 
. What is faulty in The Last Supper? 306, 307. 
. Ghirlandajo is said to have been absorbed more 
- with decorative effects than with emotional 
effects. Hence, the lack of expression in 
some of his portraits. Is this true in Old 
Man and Child, or do we find an exception 
here? We do because this was not designed 
for decorative purposes. There is much 
character and pronounced individuality in 
these ‘two faces. 
11. What delightful craft often awakened incipient 
painters to great work? 67. 
12. From whom did Botticelli get his name? 67. 
13. When did Botticelli collaborate with Ghir- 
landajo? 68, 
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. From what source do we get the features of 


Amerigo Vespucci, the man for whom our 
continent was named? 68. 

Fra Angelico painted angels in drapery which 
did not flutter when these celestial beings 
moved. Contrariwise, Botticelli permits his 
draperies to billow about more than the move- 
ment of his figures would seem to suggest. 


Yet in both cases there is no serious loss of 
charm. 68-69. 


. What did Botticelli read for inspiration? 70. 
. What seem to have been the two most important 


events of his life? 70-71. 


. Who was Dante’s illustrator? 71. 
. What gives force to Dante’s realism? 71-72. 
. What gives to Botticellis Madonnas their ex- 


pression and charm? 73. 


. What, according to Pater, is the peculiar char- 


acter of Botticelli? 76. 


. What is the theme of Botticelli’s La Prima- 


vera? 310,311. 


. Follow the lines of the figures in this picture. 


Do you notice a rhythmic pattern dominant? 
What adds to the grace of the figures? — 


. What are the principal figures in Botticelli’s 


Calumny? 312, 313. 


. Does human nature, as depicted in this picture, 


appear to have been any different in Botti- 
celli’s day than it is now? 


. In Botticelli’s The Birth of Venus, we have the 


representation of ideal beauty. The central 
figure is classic in her stateliness. What can 
you say of the drawing? In what points does 
this picture compare with the Allegory of 
Spring? 312. 
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Florencez-@ Creasurp of Art 


dS: Coates the distresses and the pettinesses of a 
day, in the quest for sympathy, for inspira- 
tion, or just for quiet pleasure, one easily learns to 
turn naturally to those splendid structures, and 
beautiful sculptures, and dear old pictures that so 
completely express the wonderful character and 
quality of the great Golden Age of the Renaissance 
in Italy. Constant and undying are the true friend- 
ships that one may form with the great works of 
art that have stood the test of time, and with the 
immortal artists who created them.”—The Art of 
the Uffizi Palace and the Florence Academy, by 
Chas. C. Heyl. 


1. Compare Florence of today with that of the 
Golden Age period of Florentine Art. Part 
TVe79. 

2. If Botticelli and Ghirlandajo were to return to 
Florence today what would enable them to 
identify it? 79. 

. What are the four largest churches in Europe? 


. Who designed the Duomo? 79. 

. What does the word Duomo mean? 315. 

. What are the peculiarities of the Duomo? 315. 

. Name the five great architects inseparably asso- 
ciated with the Duomo? 79. 

. How recently was the Duomo completed? 80. 

. What incongruous equestrian portrait adorns 
the Duomo? Why incongruous? 80. 

. Name some of the works of art in the Duomo. 
80. 

. What feature did Giotto fail to add to the Cam- 
panile? 80. 
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. Briefly describe Giotto’s Campanile. 
. What outstanding work of art may be seen at 
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the Baptistery? 81. 


. Describe the work of Ghiberti and Pisano. 80. 
. What feature of the Baptistery makes it par- 


ticularly notable? 81. 


. From palace, to prison, to art museum is the 


history of what famous building? 81. 


. Which delicate craft threatened the vigor of 


Florentine art? 82. 


. Whose sculpture is marked preeminently by 


health and physical energy? 82. 


. What is the Westminster Abbey of Florence? 


Why is it so-called? 82. 


. What impious act did Vasari commit in this 


church? 83. 


. For what work of art was Ghirlandajo paid the 


munificent sum of twelve hundred golden 
florins? 84. 


. What incident gave the Spanish chapel its 


name? Of what value were the Italian 
chapels to art lovers? 83-84. 


. For what civil purpose was the Uffizi built? 84. 
. Who are some of the outstanding painters rep- 


resented in the Uffizi? 83-84. 


. Select the paintings of one of these artists from 


time to time and study them. See copies and 
comments. 272-383. 


. For what purpose was Pallas Subduing the Cen- 


taur painted? 85. 


With which great picture did Botticelli pay 
tribute to Savonarola? 85, 312. 


. What induced Botticelli to burn many of his 


drawings as vanities? 85. Does religion 
seem to affect the artist of today? Benjamin 
West had to secure ecclesiastical authority 
from his Quaker mentors in order to paint 
with a clear conscience. 
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- What was the only easel painting done by 


Michael Angelo? 86. 


. How were the Renaissance Madonnas identi- 


fied? 86. 


. Why do the paintings of the Renaissance lose 
in quality when removed from church to gal- 


lery? 6. 


. The oldest monastery in Florence now contains 


Filippo Lippi’s The Vision of San Bernardo. 
What is its name? In what way is Dante 
connected with its history? — 87. 


. Study the painting on page 320 and note the 


various elements in the background. Are the 
types true to Fra Lippi’s ideals? 


. Which monastery is now an art museum? 88. 
. Where may the finest work of Fra Angelico be 


seen? 88 


. Botticelli was profoundly influenced by the 


preaching of Savonarola as were other artists 
of this period. Where was Savonarola seized 
and dragged to the stake? 88. 


. In The Procession of the Magi the three Wise 


Men have the faces of what famous men? 
89, 


. Why is the Pitti Palace unsatisfactory as an art 


gallery? 89. 


. What gives to the various rooms in the Pitti 


their names? 89. 


. What changes have taken place in Florentine 


galleries since the World War? 89. 


. What picture by a master was carried about 


everywhere by its owner who feared losing 
it? 89, 380. 


. Which church is the richest of all the Floren- 


tine shrines? What is its history? And what 
famous Madonna is there? 90. 


. What celebrated masterpieces of Michael 


Angelo and Donatello may be seen at the 
Church of San Lorenzo? 91. 
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44. The famous David of Michael Angelo is now 
at the Academy of Fine Art. What plans 
had Mussolini’s government regarding this 


’ building? 92. 
45. Who discovered the method of glazing terra 
cotta? Describe its use in the Foundlings 
Homies 92. 


Che Age of Deonarado 


: O artist of the Renaissance took more delight 
in the world than Leonardo. All phenomena 
attracted him, corporeal life and human. emotions, 
the forms of plants and animals and the crystal 
brook with the pebbles in its bed. “Do you not see 
how many various kinds of beasts there are, what 
different trees, herbs, and flowers, what variety of 
mountains and of plains, of springs, rivers and 
towns, what diversity of dresses, ornaments and 
arts?” 3 
“He is a born aristocrat among painters, very 
susceptible to all that'is delicate. He appreciated 
taper hands, transparent drapery, tender skins. He 
especially loved beautiful soft, waving hair. In 
Verrocchio’s picture of the Baptism, he painted a 
tuft or two of grass; one sees at a glance that they 
are his work. No one else has his feeling for the 
beauty of plants.” The Art of the Italian 
Renaissance by Heinrich Wolfflin. 

1. Florence was..a city of culture during the 
fifteenth century. Not since the Golden Age 
of Athenian supremacy had a city reached 
such a height of mental and artistic develop- 
ment. How do we account for this progress? 
Part-I, 99. 

2. Where would one have gone to purchase the 

finest textiles and jewelry in Europe during 
the fifteenth century? 99. 
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. What can you say concerning Leonardo’s par- 


entage? 100. 


. With whom did he study art? 100. 
. What were Leonardo’s weaknesses? 101. 
. Why did his own work, in any instance, hold 


his attention but fora limited period? 102. 


. What quality in Leonardo’s work causes his 


masterpieces to be among the greatest of all 
time? 102. 


. What were the various talents of Leonardo? 


How was he distracted by them? 100-101. 


. Which part of the detail Angels did Leonardo 


paints — 322) 323: 


. Siren says that Leonardo excelled his master, 


Verrocchio, in style. Which angel do you 
prefer and why? 322. 


. We know today that art bears a close relation- 


ship to mathematics as does music. Who 
was one of the first painters to realize this? 
103. 

Who first developed the pyramidal form in 
painting? 103. 

Which painter drew birds in their flight so 
accurately that he was able to foresee air 
navigation and the advent of the airplane 
four hundred years before they were real- 
ized? ~ 103. 

Note the character and the contrast of move- 
ment as expressed in the three figures in Ma- 
donna, Child and St. Anne, also the new 
treatment of foliage. 322. 

The lines of the group form an equilateral 
triangle. Does the economy of space utilized 
here add to the charm of the picture? 322. 

Leonardo made a scientific study of flora and 
fauna in a manner that was new to his time. 
He also wrote a treatise on painting. Some of 
these observations have become the corner- 
stone of true art. What were they? 104. 
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17. Study Leonardo’s Last Supper, 324. Compare I 
ae this picture with Ghirlandajo’s Last Supper. , \ 
Everlast- 306. What is the difference in the placing of 


the chief figure, Jesus, in these two pictures? 
Which placement is more effective? 

18. Which picture shows the greater action among 
the disciples? Which picture indicates 
strongly the passion and fear of the moment ? 

19. Does the lack of eyebrows take away from the 
character of Mona Lisa? 326. 

20. Do the expressive hands in this portrait 
heighten the effect of the woman’s character? 
326. 

21. Are you aware that this picture has a scenic 
background or do. you lose yourself in a 
study of the woman’s individuality? 326. 

22. Where did Michael Angelo serve his apprentice- 
ship? 104. 

23. Who said that “God has nowhere revealed Him- 
self more fully than in the sublime beauty of 
the human form? 105. 

24. What was Michael Angelo’s first commission? 
105. 

25. Which master sculptor wrought from a block of 
marble that had been ruined by an inferior 
workman, a great work of art? 105. 

26. What gives The Delphic Sybil by Michael 
Angelo its prophetic attitude? 328. 

27. How did the artist symbolize the four elements 
in this picture? 328, 329. ' 

28. Who was called the seer of the Renaissance and 
why? 107. : 

29. What political and religious changes did 
a Angelo witness during his lifetime? 
107. 

30. Why has Michael Angelo’s work in the Sistine 
Chapel been called the weightiest prophecy 
the world has ever seen expressed in plastic 


form? 107, 
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. How did Michael Angelo interpret the meaning 


of his age? 108-109. 


. Why was Andrea del Sarto called “the fault- 


less painter” and what are the chief character- 
istics of his work? 105. 


. Why are the faces in Andrea del Sarto’s paint- 


ings so insipid when his work otherwise is so 
faultless? 105-106. 


. Study the reproductions and. comments of his 


paintings on pages 330, 372, 380. 


Che Umbrian Painters 


HERE is Umbria? Part IV, 110. 

2. There was a wide difference between 
the life of Florence and that of Umbrian 
towns. Account for this: difference and its 
probable effect on art. 110. 


. Why were the Umbrian painters under the 


dominance of nature more than the Floren- 
tines? 110-111. ‘ 


. Why did art develop more slowly in Umbria 


than in Florence? 111. 


. What were the first efforts of the Umbrian 


painters? 111. 


. How were artistic influences brought to bear 


upon the Umbrians? 111. 


. The first gifted painter of Umbria was Gentile 


de Fabriano. Why was he called the “painter 
_ of the courtly manner’? - 112. 


. What was his master achievement? 112. 
. Who was one of the earliest painters to depict 


sunrise? 96. 

What did Perugino learn from the hills of Um- 
bria? 112. 

What was his great contribution to Italian paint- 
ing? 113. 


. What is Perugino’s most notable fresco? 


Where is it? 113. 
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By what means has Perugino given to Christ 
Delivering the Keys to Peter its sense of 
vastness ?: 332, 330: 

The “space composition” that Perugino had 
learned from his Umbrian hills is well exem- 
plified in this picture. What can be said of 
the measure of depth indicated in this fresco? 
et ee SS 5 


. Why did Perugino lose prestige after 1500? 


ito: 


. The Crucifixion by Perugino is also notable for 


its spaciousness. Where did the artist prob- 
ably look for the scenery which constitutes the 
background of this fresco? 113, 332. 


. Name the figures in the three groups -of this 


composition. 333. 


. Who was Perugino’s assistant? What is this 


artist’s best work? 113, 114. 


. Whose portrait so depicted his sensual quali- 


ties that he may have been disturbed by it? 
Who was the artist? 114. 


. Trace briefly the changes that attended the 


painting of the Madonna. 114, 115. 


. What are the salient features of Raphael’s Sis- 


tine Madonna? 115. 


. Why do we say that Umbrian art flowered in 


Raphael? 114, 115. 


. What are the important characteristics of Ra- 


phael’s Madonna della Sedia? 


. Why does confusion seem to reign in the last 


works of Raphael in the Vatican? 115. 


. Raphael is said to have “bound up the sheaves 


of the Renaissance.” What is meant by this? 
116. 


. What phase of Raphael’s work carried his name 


beyond the Alps? 116. 


. What gave greater appeal to Raphael’s Christ- 


child than had been given to the children of 
previous painters? 117. 
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compared? 335. 


- How do the subordinate figures in Raphael’s 


Marriage of the Virgin serve to direct atten- 
tion to the central figures? 334. 


. In which realm of art was Raphael absolute 


monarch? 118. 


. What effect was Raphael endeavoring to 


achieve with his black shadows? 118. 


. Compare Raphael with Michael Angelo. 119. 

. Which musician does Raphael resemble? 121. 
. Wherein lay Raphael’s personnal charm? 121. 
. The term “Raphael’s Bible” is given to what 


work of ay Be 


. Why does Symonds call Raphael a school, not 


merely < man? 122. 


. State briefly the works which contributed to the 


mass of work done by Raphael. 122, 123. 


. Who personified the “dry elements of learning 


in appropriate living forms”? 123. 

In what picture was the rapture of Greek art 
recaptured by a modern painter with great 
force? 124. 


Che Watican and Jts Creasures 


? HE two hundred staircases and twenty 


courts, connecting the seven thousand 
rooms of the Vatican, contain some of the 
richest treasure of the great masters. Part 
iV; 126, 


Which feature of Raphael’s work made its ap- 
peal to his critics? 117. Raphael 
Which is the most important of Raphael’s pic- a 
tures painted under the influence of Peru- §{ eloved 
gino? 334, 335. A 
. How have the pictures of both Perugino and && 
Raphael on The Marriage of the Virgin been j WZ 
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Who were patrons of art in the early thirteenth 
century, thus contributing to the revival of 
art during this period? 125. 


. What is the Lateran and how did the Pope se- 


cure it?. 125. 


. What is the largest Christian church in the 


world? 126. 


. What is the largest sanctuary in the Vatican? 


V2Z. 


. Who brought the Renaissance to Rome? 127. 
. Who founded the Vatican library? 127. 
. Who founded the Vatican Museum of Statu- 


ary. What famous work of art formed the 
the nucleus of this collection? 127. 


. State the origin of the Vatican tapestries. 127. 
. What historical event brought irreparable in- 


127-128. 


jury to art in Roman museums? 


. Which artists decorated the Borgio Apart- 


ments? At what recent date were they 
thrown open for inspection? 128. 


. In what famous pictures are the trappings of 


the horses jewel-studded? 129. 


. The floor of what famous chapel is composed 


largely of broken bits of marble? 129. 


. Who immortalized his name by building the 


Sistine Chapel? 337. 


. Describe this famous Chapel. 337. 
. What are some of the frescoes that have added © 


to its fame? 337. 


. Study the Ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. By 


means of what simple tools were its architec- 
tural features achieved? 338, 339. 


. What is the nature of the decorations that fill 


the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel? 339. 


. The architect who designed the Sistine Chapel 


contracted with which painters to provide its 
frescoes? 129. 


. Wherein do the frescoes of this Chapel lack 


unity? 130, 
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To what sources did the decorators of the Sis- 
tine Chapel turn for their portrait material? 
130. 


. Who was physically crippled and almost blinded 


by a master work of art? 131. 


. What is the subject matter of the Sistine ceil- 


ing frescoes? 131. 


. Why is it almost an impossibility to describe 


these frescoes? 131. 


. What is “the crowning work of the greatest 


mind that was ever in artist’s body”? 132. 


. What is meant by the Stanze in the Vatican? 


What youth of twenty-one was commissioned 
to decorate the Stanze? 132. 


. Where are Raphael’s finest frescoes? 132. 
. What great fresco exalts the mind? How is 


this achieved? 132-133, 342. How is the 
symbolism expressed? 


. What legendary incident does the Miracle at 


Bolsena commemorate? 134. 


. How were some of the tapestries in the Vatican 


lost to art-lovers? 134. 


. Who prepared the cartoons for the Vatican 


tapestries? 134. 


. Where are these drawings now preserved? 134. 
. Where is “Raphael’s Bible” located? 135. 

. Briefly describe this “Bible.” 344, 345. 

. What is the Loggia? 135. 

. How is the benediction of the Creator expressed 


in Michael Angelo’s God Hovers Over the 
Waters? Notice the activity of the central 
figure’s arms. How does this add to the 
meaning of the picture? 340. 


. What phase of creation is here exemplified? 
. Why is Daniel given heroic proportions in 


Michael Angelo’s Prophet Daniel? Michael 
Angelo had a sure knowledge of anatomy. 


Would you arrive at this conclusion from a: 


study of his Daniel? 


40. 


. Is perspective properly treated here? 342. 


39. Of the frescoes done by Ghirlandajo for the 
Sistine Chapel which fresco only survives? 


343. ; 


How is the main motive in this picture repeated 


three times? 342, 343. 


Che Sienese School 


HY should we-study the art of Siena? 
Part IV, 143. 


. What distinguishes Sienese art from Florentine 


arcer 9143: 


. What was the source of Siena’s arrogant pride 


as exhibited toward Florence in the thirteenth 
century? 143. 


. What points of difference were there between 


Florentine and Sienese art? 144. 


. In which ways did the Duomo at Siena give im- 


pulse to art? 144. 


. What caused the cleavage between Sienese and 


Florentine art? 144. 


. Who is the greatest of Sienese painters? 144. 
. What precedents did Duccio establish? 144. 


Duccio’s art was molded by what traditions? 
144. 


. When did a city close down all business and 


proclaim a holiday at the completion of a pic- 
ture? 144-145. 


. What sort of a picture is a Majesty? 145. 
. What Byzantine traditions are noticeable in 


Duccio’s Majesty? 346, 347. 


. In what respect is the composition faulty? 
. Who was the first lyric painter of modern art? 


145. 


. Which Sienese painter was the subject of three 


sonnets by Petrarch? 146. 


. What do you like about Martini’s Annuncia- 


tion? 346, 


17. Compare this picture with Fra Angelico’s An- 
nunciation on p. 302. Which Virgin is more 
satisfying to the beholder? 


Che Art of the Wenetiang 


: ype historic event was responsible for 
the settling of Venice? Part IV, 150. 

3 2. How would the art of Venice be affected by the 
city’s isolation? 150. 

. What was the status of women in Venice? 
How may we account for the Venetian’s 
oriental treatment of his women? 150. 

4 4. W me were the chief activities of the Venetians? 

> . What bearing had these activities on the art of 

the Venetians? 151. 

. In what respects was the government of Venice 
oriental in its nature? 151. 

7. What phase of art made its special appeal to the 

Venetians? Why? 152. 

. How might the Venetian’s love of pageantry af- 
fect his artistic life? 153. 

. Why were the Venetians able to build splendid 
civic buildings? 153. Would this aid in the 
development of Venetian art? 

. What brought about the laying low of Venetian 
pride? What affect had it on her art? 153. 

. What was the only contribution of Renaissance 
Venice? 153. . 

. From what source did Venice derive her decora- 
tors? 154. 

. What was Jacopo Bellini’s greatest service to 
the world? Why? 154. 

. From whom did the Bellini family learn draw- 
wer -155, 

‘ What was Gentile Bellini’s first commission? 
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. Study this portrait. Is there self-will manifest 


. What office held by Bellini enabled him to paint 


. What are the salient features of Doge Lore- 
. Here is a remarkable example of restraint in 


. What service did oil painting render in Venice? 
. Who painted St. Mark’s in the most satisfactory 


. What is the legend of St. Ursula? 157-158. 
. How many times did Carpaccio depict this 


. In The Vision of St. Ursula of what is thee 


. What gives to the maiden a life-like appearance? 


. Which artist was a great social favorite and 


. What cathedral is the central structure of the 
background of Bellini’s Procession of the Holy 
CHOSE? TOU), 

If we were to examine the original of this paint- 
ing what would we find notable about the 
types of life in it? 351. 

Who was so eager to have his portrait painted 
that he disregarded the sacred teaching of his 
Koran?’ ~ 156.2 Vy 


in this face? What other characteristics do 
you find depicted here? 348, 349. 


so many portraits? 349. 


dano’s character as depicted by Bellini in the 
Portrait of Doge Loredano? 349. 


portraiture. There is no sacrifice to dignity 
and simplicity at any point in the composition. 


156. 


manner? 156. 


legend? 158. 


maiden warned? 158, 351. 


Che Zenith of fienaissance Art 


HAT was Giorgione’s service to Venetian 
art? In what respect was he like Masac- 
cio? Part LV, 160. 
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3. What qualities in the art of Giorgione prepared 
the way for Titian? 160. 

4. In what respects is the setting of Giorgione’s 
Sleeping Venus particularly fitting for this 
Venus? 353. 

5. Name three elements in this picture that con- 

tribute to its complete sense of repose. 

6. ae great artistic loss was caused by jealousy ? 

7. What was the change that came to Venetian 


painting with the advent of Giorgione? What 
caused it? 161-162. 


8. The Venetians were provincial and their jealous 
guarding of business limited their activities 
in several directions, but their love of music 
was so great that their painters reflected the 
harmonies of musical rhythm in their works. 
Giorgione’s painting is allied to both music 


‘ 


( and art. 162. 
| 9. Where was Titian born? 163. 
10. Why did his childhood environment affect his 
painting throughout his lifetime? 163. 
& 11. Why are so many of Titian’s paintings now 
we found in Madrid and Vienna? 164. 
12. What period of Titian’s life exercised the great- 


est influence on the Spanish painter, Velas- 
quez? 164. ; 
. Wherein lay Titian’s great success as a master 
of color? 164. 
. How did Titian appease the city fathers of 
‘Venice when he was remiss about completing 
commissions? 164. 


iS ee the superb colorist of the Renaissance? 
16. If Titian’s works lack the element of spirituality, 
| why? 165. 
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17..In Titian’s Sacred and Profane Love, notice the 


beautiful background the lines of which carry 
out the harmonious arrangement of the figures 
and setting of the foreground. 352. 


. Why is this picture called Sacred and Profane 


Love? 


. In what respects is Medea a typical Venetian 


lady? 


. Read Lamb’s description of Titian’s Bacchus 


and Ariadne. 


. Who was Bacchus? How does this picture sub- 


stantiate one’s ideas of the wine-god? 355. 


Che School of Gtorgione 


CCORDING to Pater how do the various 
arts interfuse? Part IV, 174-175. 


. What is the goal toward which art is ever press- 


ing? 176. 


. From what artistic. influence did the Venetian 


painters never escape? 179. 


. What are the characteristics of the School of 


Giorgione and what picture is a_ typical 
example? 184. 


. What is genre painting ? 179-180. 
. What were the favorite incidents of Giorgione’s 


school? 186. 


. Wherein lies the charm of Giorgione’s scenery? 


187. 


. Why did Titian dismiss Tintoretto as a pupil? 


188. 


. How did Tintoretto secure his commissions ? 


189. 


. Why has he been called “a wind of the spirit”? 


189-190. 
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. Which of Veronese’s pictures brought him under 
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. Why have Tintoretto’s canvases faded? 
. Compare Tintoretto’s Presentation of the Virgin 


. Why is there a dearth of masterpieces in Venice? 


. What girl, attired as a page, assisted Tintoretto 


_ When more than seventy-four years old to 
execute his last commission? 190. 


Neh 


with Giotto’s Presentation. In both pictures 
the figure of the Virgin is small yet she holds 
the attention of any spectator. How is this 
prominence achieved? 282, 358. 

How does the flood of light which fills the cen- 
tral portion of Tintoretto’s Presentation en- 
hance the significance of this picture? 358, 
359, 

Why do we consider Paolo Veronese under 
Venetian painters? 191. 

Why did he experience no difficulty in securing 
commissions when he went to Venice? 191. 
the disapproval of the Inquisition? What 

saved him from embarrassment? 191. 


Are there too many figures in The Marriage at 
Cana? Would you enjoy it more if the com- 
position were simpler? 358. Where is this 
picture located? 190. 


. Which two artists were among the guests at this 


feast? 359. 


Who delighted in painting luxurious Biblical 
scenes in which Venetian characters were 
prominent? 192. 


Penetian Art Creasures 


HY has Venice been called the Queen of 
the Adriatic. Part IV, 193. 


193, 
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he 3. Why is a consideration of St. Marks important €R 
City of in any study of Venetian art? 193-194, 362, 
ler 363. 
rant 4. Why, technically, may we not cal] St. Marks a 
eS ade: cathedral? 194. | 
fu 5. Why is St. Marks the Westminster of Venice? ie 
NQI/5 194, ) 
WS 6. In what sense did St. Marks typify the cosmo- ) 
politan spirit of the Venetians? 363. Vy 
7. A slogan of the Venetian city fathers caused 
continual enrichment of St. Marks. What 
was this slogan? 195. 
8. The horses that adorn the atrium of St. Marks 
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have had the most eventful career of any 
horses known to man. Relate the important 
events of this career. Why were these horses 
pues before Italy entered the World War? 
195; 


. What, according to one enthusiastic authority, is 


the most venerable and the most beautiful 
building left to us in Europe? 197. 

Why is the Ducal Palace of greater significance 
to art-lovers than St. Marks? 197, 364. 


. What are some of the art treasures in the Ducal 


Palace? 197. 


. What is said to be the most gloriously decorated 


room in the world? 198. 


. Name some of the works of art in this room. 


198. 


. Why is the traveler repaid by a trip to some of 


the old Guild Halls of Venice? 199. 


. What is interesting about the old palaces . of 


Venice? 199. 


. Which artists were important factors in the 


secularization of Venetian art? 199. 


. Name some of the works of art in the Academy 


at Venice. 200. 


. Why may the sea about Venice be called a treas-’ 


ury of art? 200, 
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. | Correggio’s Perioa 

a | Le poy is it difficult to class Correggio with 

* V any particular school? Part IV, 209. 

. (j 2. Where was the greater part of his work done, 

» resulting in the founding of a school? 208. 

u a 3. Why was Correggio called the “Faun of the 

s Renaissance”? 208. 

4 4. What seems to have been the motivation 

- throughout all of Correggio’s work? 208. 

a 5. Who was derided for painting “a hash of frogs”? 

- What was meant by the term? 209, . 

- { 6. What was the status of nuns in the sixteenth 

: century in Italy? How did this affect the 

3 character of decoration in convents? 209. D 

7, 7. Name the outstanding characteristics of Cor- 

i J reggio’s Marriage of St. Catherine, making it 

a ( “one of the sweetest lyrics in the world.” 

s 209-210. 

2. 8. Which of Correggio’s paintings is listed among 

a the twelve greatest pictures in the world? N 

£ % Why? 210. g 

* & 9. What is meant by Parmigianino’s “mannered 

| his style’? Name a picture that is an exempli- 
Ss fication of this style. 210-211. 


10. What was the vital force that held all the Italian 
schools of the Renaissance together? 213. 

11. What is Correggio’s relation to Da Vinci, Ti- 
tian, Raphael and Angelo? 213-214. 

) 12. Which artist called Perugino “a dunce”? Peru- 
gino retaliated in true twentieth century 
style. How? 213. 

. Name Correggio’s chief frescoes. 214. 

14. One of Correggio’s sacred pictures is made 

7 beautiful by a frieze of Amoretti dancing 

round the sacred dome. What is its name? 
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15. Which artist was particularly intrigued by the 

use of women in his pictures for the sake of 

beauty? What new significance did Correggio 

attach to the use of women as models? 214. 

16. Why was Correggio’s semi-paganism an escape 
for the artist? 215. 

17. How did Correggio’s activities and manner of 
living differ from the lives of his great con- 
temporaries? 215. 

18. Do the facts concerning his life seem to indicate 
that he was justified in signing his name as 
“Coraggio”? What does the word mean? 
PASE 

19. Wherein does the setting in Correggio’s Adora- 
tion of the Magi differ.from the Biblical set- 
ting? 368. 

20. Does the Christ-child in this picture appear to 
be out of proportion? 

21. Compare this picture with Giotto’s Adoration. 
Does the setting appear to be more fitting in 
Giotto’s picture? 368. 

22. What characteristics in Correggio’s picture indi- 
cate the advances that had been made in 
technique over Giotto’s period? 

23. Correggio was the first great master of fore- 
shortening. Study his Holy Night. Indicate 
several instances of excellent foreshortening 
in this picture. 360. 

24. Which master-painter always called himself only 

an art student? 216. 


Aftermath of the fienaissance 


1. “@{N what respect did art decline after the 5 
passing of the great Renaissance painters? 
Part-1V,217: 
2. What were the two Italian art schools of the 
seventeenth century? 217-218. 
) 


3. Where is Eclecticism faulty? 217. 
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. Who was the most ingenious of the Eclectics? 


218. 


. Why did the Naturalists contribute more to the 


development of Italian art after the Renais- 
sance than the Eclectics? 217-218. 


. Who was an outstanding representative of the 


Naturalists? 218. 


7. Why was he obliged to flee from place to place 


on various occasions? 218. 


. How was his break from Greek ideals mani- 


fested in his paintings? 218. 


- What was the source of the slogan “Death to 


Strangers’? Where was this carried out? 
218-219. 


. Who carried Italian ideas of naturalistic art to 


Spain? 219. 


. To what Italian artist does modern Impression- 


ism owe a debt? 219. 


. Compare Giotto’s Madonna Enthroned with Fra 


Angelico’s Madonna of the Linaiuola. 376. 
Is the mature Christ-child in Giotto’s work 
any less satisfying than Angelico’s doll-like 
Saviour ? 


. Which of these two pictures has the more satis- 


factory border composition ? 


. Compare Filippo Lippi’s Madonna and Child 


with Botticelli’s Madonna of the Magnificat. 
Remembering Fra Lippi’s worldly models, are 
you surprised at the sophistication of The Ma- 
donna and Child? What elements contribute 
to the spiritual quality of Botticelli’s Ma- 
donna? Note the curving lines of the Botti- 
celli composition. 


. There is strong contrast also between the Ma- 


donnas of Raphael and Sarto. Note the bal- 
“ance and symmetry of Sarto’s composition. 
Sketch briefly the elements that contribute to 
this grace. 380. 
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. Why is painting more complex than sculpture? 


17, 


16. What gives to the Madonna del Granduca its 


name? Does the Madonna, infused with the 
most serene spirituality, seem to be an ideal 
type for a Madonna? Is the Child a fitting 
child for such a Mother? 380. 

Compare Duccio’s Madonna and Angels with 
Giorgione’s Madonna and Child with Saint 
Francis and Saint Liberale, 382. 

Which composition is more pleasing? Note the 
triangular arrangement in the Giorgione pic- 
ture. It is the acme of simplicity and re- 
straint. Duccio’s Madonna is a reflection of 
the period in which this artist lived. How 
much more wooden is Duccio’s Madonna than 
Giorgione’s? In Giorgione’s picture no ex- 
traneous details clutter the picture, How 
about the Duccio picture ? 

What are some of the changes to be noted in 
pictures of the Adoration of the Magi as art 
progresses throughout the centuries? 228- 
229. 


230. 


. What is Tempera painting? Pastel ? 230. 
. Name several of the arts bearing a kinship to ~ 


painting. What are some of the subsidiary 
‘ation —2o0, 


. Why is it true that “He who blows thro’ bronze 


may breathe thro’ silver”? 232. 


. Who was first among artists to appear as an 


etcher? 232-233. 


Art of the Petherlandgs 


. wrk influence was always apparent in 


Italian art? Part V, 385. 


. Why was the classical revival in Italy during the 
fifteenth century more powerful than in the 


385, 


Germanic countries ? 
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3. Why should the manner of dressing in Northern 
Europe exert a marked influence on the art of 
this part of the world? 385. 

4. Did this create a change in subject material? 
Why? 385. 

5. What gave to the early school of Cologne con- 
siderable importance? 385. 

6. Where did the Gothic influence prevail? With 
what result? 386. 

7. Why did panels and altarpieces flourish in 
Northern Europe rather than fresco work? 
386. 

8. What service did stained glass offer? 386. 

9. Name three ways in which the genius of Euro- 
pean artists outside of Italy found an outlet. 
386. 

10. In what respect, advantageous to art, did the 
larger Flemish cities resemble Florence? 386. 

11. In what quarters of Europe, aside from Italy, 

did art flourish during the fourteenth and 

fifteenth centuries? 386. 


Art in Flanders 


LE F what service to Flemish art was Flanders’ 
political connection with Burgundy in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries? Part V, 
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387. 
2. What influence is always apparent in Flemish 
art? 387. 


3. Why did Flanders’ various efforts to secure po- 
litical freedom seriously affect her art devel- 
opment? 387. 

4. How far back must we go to discover the origins 
of Flemish art? 387. 

5. What effect had Byzantine influence on Flemish 

art? 387. 
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6. What subject material did the miniaturist use? 
387-388. 

7. What great reform movement affected disas- 
trously the production of the Flemish prim- 
itives? 388. 


8. When did the Van Eyck family live and paint? 
Who was the most notable member of this 
family? 389. 


9. An altarpiece by Hubert Van Eyck is considered 
one of the greatest paintings ever executed. 
What happened to it during the Napoleonic 
wars? 389. 


10. So meticulously is every detail of The Adoration 
of the Lamb treated by the Van Eycks that 
one could study the painting for days. One 
writer alleges that the detail of the crystal 
cross carried by the Christ alone would have 
taken a month to paint. What can you say 
about the arrangement of the groups in this 
great picture? 617-619. 


11. The richness of background seems to increase as 
one follows the landscape to the extreme dis- 
tance. The technique of the Van Eycks is 
said to have been greatly in advance of their 
time. Specify instances in proof of this after 
studying The Adoration of the Lamb. 617- 
619. 

12. Why do we credit both Hubert and Jan Van 
Eyck with the painting of this great work? 
389. 

13. The Adoration of the Lamb is based on a Biblical 
narrative. In which book of the Bible is it to 
be found? 390. 

14. How did the various love affairs of the Duke of 
Burgundy assist art? 389, 

15. What family of painters are immortalized by 
The Cloister and the Hearth? 389-390. 
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e it 16. Men of wealth in Flemish cities furthered. the 
iN uses of art by building memorial chapels in 
: much the way that rich families did in Flor- 
; ence and other Italian cities. How was art \Y Artisans 
greatly stimulated in Ghent by this custom? WN 
4 (fs Sol: SA Ww 
c (| 17. Who perfected oil paint? What other significant & 
e process is credited to these innovators? 391. 
. > 18. One of the most significant features of Jan Van 
f Eyck’s beautiful Madonna with the Chancellor 


Rollin is its marvelous detail. Is the child in 
this picture more satisfying than the one in 
Van der Weyden’s Madonna? Why? 622. 

19. In Madrid, Spain, there is an altarpiece credited 
to Jan Van Eyck. What is it? 391-392. 

20. Portraits of Jean Arnolfini and His Wife is a 
notable study in character delineation. What 
type of a woman is Madame Arnolfini? Would 
she have to be just what she appears to be to 
live with a man like Monsieur Arnolfini? 621. 

21. What problems are solved by Jan Van Eyck in 
this picture that Italy of the Renaissance cs 
never solved? 621. A 

¢ 22. What contributed to Jan Van Eyck’s adeptness 

in painting rich fabrics and jewels? 392. 

1S) Among whom would he find his following 
today? 

23. What contemporary of the Van Eycks sought to 

- instruct rather than to please with his paint- 

ings? 393. 

24. State two reasons why the paintings of Roger 

van der Weyden carry an unpleasant effect. 

393. : ST 

25. What, to the modern spectator, is unnatural 
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about Van der Weyden’s St. Luke Painting 
the Virgin? Is the setting pleasing? 622. 
. A legend is the theme of Petrus Christi’s best 
y picture..What is it? 392, 
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of the Flanders? 393. 
Unbeau- 28. What city was called the Venice of the North? 
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tiful Why? Was it a suitable city for the further- 
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ance of art? 2, 393. 

29. What sort of Madonnas did Memling paint? 
394, 

30. Name several of Memling’s works. Which work 
is best known? 394. 

31. The reliquary of St. Ursula with its paintings by 
Memling is exquisite. What is a reliquary? 
How was this one decorated? What was the 
legend of St. Ursula? Why was Memling - 
particularly fitted to do a thing of this kind? 
399, 626-629. 

32. What book is believed to contain miniatures by 
Memling? 394, 

33. Who was the best loved of Flemish artists? 
Do you think of a reason why? 394, 

34. Name one of Memling’s pupils. 394. 

35. By means of what requirements did the Flem- 
ish guilds assist the development of art? 394, 

36. What is a strange characteristic of David’s 
work? 394, 

37. In what respect did Dierick excel many of his 
contemporaries? 394. 

38. Which of his works is important? 394. 

39. Differentiate between the works of the Italians 
and the Flemings. Which, do you think, held 
the higher ideals? Which were nearer in their 
approach to. our artists of today? 395. 

40. What is notable about the portraits of the Flem- 
ings and the Dutch? 395. 

41. By what break with tradition did the Flemings 
and the Dutch emancipate art? 395. 

42. Judging by which aspects of their art are Van 
Eyck and Memling much the same? 397. 


43. ee marked respects do these artists differ? 
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_ fi 44. Name several outstanding features of Van oe 
ZAIN Eyck’s art. Critical 
45. We say that when we arrive at a certain point Esti- 
in the comparison of Van Eyck and Memling || Mates 
we find a world of difference between these y) 


— artists. Explain this difference. 399. @y 
Ee ( 46. Contrast Van Eyck’s use of gold in his paintings WZ 
f- \ with that of Memling. Does this difference 
a point to a difference in temperament in these 
two artists? 398-399, 
47. What characteristics in women did Memling ob- 
serve that were unobserved by other artists? 
. 399-400. 
j 48. Read carefully Fromentin’s comparison of Van 
Eyck and Memling. 397-402. Try to answer, 
then, the questions appearing in the text on 
a page 400. This comparison of these two 
artists is a remarkable bit of analysis. 
. What sort of men did Memling paint? 400. 
50. Why, do you think, we find no traces of the 
brutality of his period in the art of Memling? 
401. 
51. Why were his works a miracle for his time? 
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Antiwerp, the Center of Fiemish Art 


is HY did the center of Flemish art switch 
from Bruges to Antwerp in the sixteenth 

century? Part V, 403. 

2. Why has Antwerp been called the Chicago of 
the sixteenth century? 403. 

3. What conditions made Antwerp a rich soil for 
the propagation of art? 403.. 

4. Who was the founder of the Antwerp school of 
painting? 403. 

5. What new element did Matsys bring to the realm 
of Flemish art? 403-404. 
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. What new quality did this artist bring to reli- 
gious art? 404. 

Why were several of his Madonnas called the 
“kissing Madonnas’? 404. 

. Which was the first of the Flemish genre pic- 

tures? 404, 628. 

. The hands in The Banker and His Wife by 
Matsys are particularly noteworthy. What 
is the banker doing? What sort of a woman 
is the banker’s wife? 628-629. 

10. Who was the first of the northern European 

painters to express feminine charm? 404. 
11. Who were the Italianizers? Name the most - 
- prominent of these painters? 404. 

12 Where are the original cartoons of the Sistine 
tapestries, and which Flemish painter super- 
vised the weaving of these tapestries? 405. 

13. What phase of the Italian influence did Van 
Orley bring to Flemish painting? 405. 

14. What gave to “Hell-Fire Brueghel” and “Vel- 
vet Brueghel” their names? 405. 

15. Why has Pieter Brueghel been called a painter 
of drolls? 405. 

16. What new character did Brueghel infuse into 
landscapes? How would this be likely to in- 
fluence the landscapes of his successors? 406. 

17. Why is Brueghel’s Winter Landscape considered 
one of the most perfect winter scenes that 
has ever been painted? Could the delicate 
tracery of bare branches against a winter sky 

be more beautifully drawn? 630. 
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Hubens and Ban Opck 


1: HO was the greatest of the Flemish 
painters? Part V, 407. 
2. How did he come under the influence of the 
great painters of Italy? 407. 
3. What were his reactions to Italian art? 


407. 
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P 4. How did Rubens systematize the work of his Pianders 
A j i - 
N studio so as to handle his large number of Gho 
commissions? 408. Greatest 
. Why is it difficult to compare Rubens with other 
| 


K : 

artists? 409, a ee 

. What was one of his largest commissions? 409. TRS 

. What changes did Rubens make in the treat- S 
ment of Greek divinities? 410. 

. What is considered to be his masterpiece? 410. 

. Can you account for the dynamic character of 
Rubens’ work? 407-411. 

10. What was Rubens’ contribution to future gen- 

erations of painters? 412. 
11. In what respects is he still pre-eminent among 
painters? 412. 

12. For what reasons is Rubens disliked by certain 

art-lovers? 412. 

\ 13. Why is he not to be judged from a museum 

standpoint? 412. 

14. Compare the temperaments of Rubens and Van 
Dyck? 413. 

. In what line did Van Dyck excel? 413. 

. What was Van Dyck’s influence on the English 

& school of painting? 413. 

@ 17. Who was notable for tavern scenes and pictures 
of low life? 414. 

. What is your criticism, if any, of Rubens’ Helen 

Fourment Rubens and Her Son? Does it | 
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seem fitting that the nude boy should wear a 

hat? 632. , 

) 19. Rubens’ characters are always full-blooded and 
vigorous. His self-portrait with his first wife 
(Rubens and Isabella Brandt) is characteristic 

of his work. 634. 

20. In Rubens’ Perseus and Andromeda note the 
roundness of the figures. Everywhere in this 
picture there is wholesome vigor. There is no 
indication of delicacy or frailty anywhere. ¢ 
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Why does this seem always to be true of a 

Rubens’ picture? 636. 

21. Children of Charles I reveals the essential “pret- - 
tiness” of a Van Dyck picture. Why have 
these Stuart children had such a vogue? 636. 

22. Notice particularly the composition and character 
delineation in the Portrait of Charles I by 
Van Dyck. Does the arrangement of the 
figures add to the outstanding insolence of i) 
this royal character? 638. 

23. Read carefully Fromentin’s description of Ru- 
bens’ Descent From the Cross and Elevation 
of the Cross. 416-424. 

24. What gives to the former picture its restrained 
but intense sadness? 417. 

25. What character is most ably done? 417. 

20. bps is the legend concerning this character? 
417. : 

27. How does the Elevation of the Cross differ from 
the Descent From the Cross? 419, 

28. What are the outstanding features of the Eleva- 
tion of the Cross? 421-424. 

29. Fromentin comments particularly on the lines 
which contribute to the success of the Eleva- 
tion of the Cross. What are they? 423. 

30. Why should Rubens be considered the most 
lyrical of all painters? 424. 

31. Explain Fromentin’s comparison of the Eleva- 

; tion of the Cross to a Pindaric ode. 424. 


Che Dutch Artists 


L yy are there few paintings by the Dutch 
Primitives? Part V, 425. 


2. Sketch briefly the political and religious condi- 
tions of the sixteenth century and their effect 
on art. 425-426. 


3. Where were the centers of Dutch art at this 
time? 425, 
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; 425. What are some of his paintings? 3 oak of 
: 5. Why did Dutch art become highly nationalistic? ae 
i 426. \ People 
6. What effect had Dutch independence as respect- A 
ing both painter and layman? GR Q 
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. Painting developed along what three lines as a NS, 
result of political conditions in The Nether- 
lands? 426. 
8. sees painting is concerned with what subjects ? 
9. Why was fresco not feasible as a medium for 
Dutch painters? 427. 
10. Where did the Dutch artists of the seventeenth 
century find their subject matter? 427. 
. Where may some of Hals’ best known paintings 
be seen? 428. 
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4 \ 12. Wherein lies the strength of Hals’ realism? 
=. 428. 
a v 13. Compare the hands in Hals’ self-portrait, Franz 
s Hals and Wife with those in any Van Dyck 
Z picture. Who was more skilled in painting 
cae hands, Hals or Van Dyck? 640. " 
a 14. Note the true depiction of individuality in this @ 
= Oe picture. The lady seems to be in a mood Fes 
& wholly responsive to that of her husband. iy 
15. The Laughing Cavalier has been called Hals’ 
» masterpiece. What do you see in the face of 


this man? Notice the treatment of fabric and 
lace in this picture. ,642. 
16. Name several of Hals’ pictures that may be seen 
5 in the United States. 429. 
( 17. What service did Franz Hals render to Dutch 
art? 429. - 
)) 18. Rembrandt was the greatest of Dutch painters. 
In what respect was he like Shakespeare and 
Dante? 430. 
19. What artistic efforts laid the foundation for 
Rembrandt’s career? 430. 
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20. The Dutch painters profited by their commis- 


sions for the decoration of Guilds as the 
Italians by their commissions for the painting 
of chapel walls. What important commission 
brought Rembrandt early success? 430. 


. What was the result of Rembrandt’s lack of 


business ability? 431. 


. How did Rembrandt lose prestige after the death 


of his wife? 432. 


. What departure from Dutch painting traditions 


caused him to lose many commissions? 432. 


. How did the Jews of Amsterdam assist the de- 


velopment of Rembrandt’s art? 432. 


. His religious pictures bore what relation to 


Rembrandt’s experiences? 433. 


. What caused Rembrandt to paint Abraham’s 


Sacrifice and the Death of Mary? 433. 


. Why were Rembrandt’s paintings called “psy- 


chological documents”? Is this an accurate 
bit of criticism? 433. 


. How did Rembrandt reveal himself? 433. 
. How did John C. van Dyke clear up the con- 


fusion about authentic Rembrandt paintings 
and etchings? 433. 

How many self-portraits have been credited to 
Rembrandt? Why are most of them obviously 
not his? 434. 


. Who painted these many portraits of Rem- 


brandt? 435. 


. Name several of Rembrandt’s paintings that are 


now considered authentic. 436. 


. What trait of mind and spirit enabled Rem- 


brandt to continue his work undisturbed amid 
deep sorrows? 436. 


. In which department of painting did Rembrandt 


excel? 436. 


. What is faulty about his famous Lesson in 


Anatomy? ~436. 
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i 36. Why should Rembrandt’s Portrait of Henrickje ee 
ZN Stoffels be considered one of the greatest por- Pr 
traits in the world? Analyze this girl’s char- cht? 
acter as you understand it after a careful ae 


study of her face. 642. 

f 37. Apparently the spectator interrupts a business 
conference in Rembrandt’s Syadics of the 
Cloth Hall. Is there individuality expressed 
in the faces and attitudes of these different 
merchants? 644, 

38. Rembrandt seems to have had an understanding 
of the common people that was analogous to 
Abraham Lincoln’s love of the lowly. How 
did this affect his art? 437. 

39. Why did Rembrandt’s pupils fail to handle light 
and shadow as did their master? 438. 
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Hittle Dutchmen 


i HERE only did the genre picture flourish 
during the seventeenth century? Part V, 

439. 

2. What development does the history of genre pic- 
tures show? 440. 

3. What progress had the Dutch genre painters of 
the seventeenth century made over those of the 
sixteenth century? 440. 
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4. When did martial activities become the motifs 
for Dutch paintings? Why? 441. 
5. What constitutes the perfect development of the 
genre picture? 441. 
’ 6. What place had Dutch humour in the art of 
: Holland? 442. 
C 7. What was responsible for the decline of the KY 
genre picture? 442. 
‘ 8. What pictures of today correspond to the genre 
pictures of the Dutch school? 
9. Why were the “little Dutchmen” so-called? 
443, 
( 4 
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10. The art of a nation is unalterably affected by R 
the life of a nation. Why is Dutch art so JN 
widely different from the art of the Greeks? 
443, 

11. Why were Dutch paintings often a drug on the 
market in the seventeenth century? Does a 
similar condition exist in America today and 
for the same reasons? 444. 

12. What are the main characteristics of Jan Steen’s 
work? 445, 

13. What quality did he possess that is often lacking 
in other Dutch painters? 445. 

14. Name a number of scenes in our life today that 
would have a strong appeal for Steen as sub- 
ject matter? 445. 

15. To which Dutch painter did design and the use 
of light make special appeal? 446. 

16. How did Hooch’s treatment of light differ from 
Rembrandt’s? 446, © 

17. Does the Courtyard of Dutch House by Hooch, 
give you any idea why he was called a “painter 
of sunshine”? 646, 

18. Does this artist bring charm to a commonplace 
courtyard with a bin, a pail and a broom as 
prominent objects in the foreground? 

19. Who painted the Dutch aristocracy? 447. 

. What gave Ter Borch his fitting equipment for 

this service? 446. 

. Whose influence is noticeable in his work? 447. 

22. Which of Rembrandt’s pupils most nearly caught 

his manner and spirit? 447. 

23. In what respects is The Spinner by Maes prac- 

tically faultless? 649. 

24. In what ways does this picture reveal Maes’ 

association with Rembrandt? 

. What are three interesting features of Ver- 

meer’s art? 447, 
. What does Macfall mean to Vermeer’s “musical 
employment of light”? 447, 
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. Who found as much enjoyment in the painting Nature 
of a jug as in portraying a lady? 447. as ‘ 

. How did Vermeer achieve his decorative ef- _ Material 

fects? 448. for the _ 


as ‘ IN . 
. What qualities in Vermeer’s work cause him to (4 Painter 
stand out as one of the most perfect painters @ 


of his age? 448. - AUDQR 


Dutch Landscape 


< Feo what classifications may Dutch land- 
scapes be divided? Part V, 449. 

. Name four artists under this classification. 449, 

. What is meant by “inhabited” landscapes? 449. 

. Which Dutch artist bathed everything in his pic- 
tures with sunlight? 450. 

. What difference did he make in the painting of 
tae at morning, noon and evening? 
450. 

. Who was an accomplished landscape painter at ¥ 
the age of fifteen? 451. 

. Who has been called the “ballad-monger of the 
pastures”? Why? 451. ” 

. Why did Ruskin suggest that Potter’s Young x 
Bull was in danger of falling from its frame? 
650. 

. Which is the most faulty figure in this picture? 
Why? 

. Wherein do the excellencies of the picture lie? 

. What is a Van Ostade composition most likely 
to depict? 451. 

. Which one of the Van de Velde family devoted 
himself to landscapes? 452. 

. Sketch briefly the lovely points of a Van de 


? 
« 
Velde landscape. 452. 
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. How do Ruysdael’s landscapes differ from those 
of the other Dutch artists? 453. 
. Which of the Dutch painters resembles his coun- 


try in his personal characteristics? 455. 


Changes 16. ‘What was the audacious but truthful principle ie 
in that Ruysdael fixed once for all? 455. How Ny) 
Land- would this principle affect the work of future | 
{ scape landscapists ? 
Painting (@ . Explain the statement that Ruysdael’s eye has 
£05) the properties of a camera-obscura? 456. | 
WLS (9 . Why is it extremely difficult to copy a Ruys- \ 
dael? 456. ) 
. Why do critics say that Ruysdael practised the y 
S art of painting by a noble mind? 457. 


Dandscape and its Development 


MONG what people was landscape first ex- 
ploited for its own sake? Part V, 461. 

. What is one of the greatest realistic landscapes 
in the world? 463, and Part IV, 354. 

. What contribution did the Dutch make to the art 
of painting landscapes? Part V, 463. 

. Why was the eighteenth century an unfavorable 
period for the development of landscape paint- 
ing? 463. 

. Paradoxically, what class of art was inspired by 
the French Revolution? 464. Fora type of tx? 
this see 668. 3 

. At what time did water color have its begin- 
nings? 464. 

. At what troublous period in English history do 
we find germinating the ideas which have 
markedly influenced the art of the past cen- 
tury? Name the great English landscapists ; 
of that period. 464. 

. Which painter inspired the French “Romantic” 
school? 464. 

) 


. Why was there a battle in France during the first 
half of the nineteenth century between the 
“Romantic” and “Classical” schools? 464. 
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Why was France at this period of her history in 
a condition similar to the present status of the 
civilized nations of earth? What is the effect 
of our restlessness and weariness today on 
art. 464-465. 


. How many such conditions contribute to the de- 


velopment of landscape? 465. 


. What influences did Pre-Raphaelism bring to 


bear on art? 465. 


. Name several results following upon the writing 


of Ruskin in the realm of art. 465. 


. What trend in artistic development almost in- 


variably saves art from artificiality? 465. 


. What was Whistler’s contribution to landscape 


painting? 466. 


. What are noticeable features of nineteenth 


century painting? 466. 


. In what respects was the painting of this period 


revolutionary? 466. 


. What are some of the requirements of a success- 


ful landscapist? 467. 


. What feature of landscape did Ruysdael particu- 


larly paint with great skill? Consult his Edge 
of the Forest. 652-653. 


. Note the unusual composition of a landscape of 


an entirely different character in Hobbema’s 
The Avenue, Middleharnais. What gives to 
this picture its great charm and popularity? 
654. 
For a typical English landscape study the paint- 
ing on page 714, note the boy drinking from 
the brook; the donkey nibbling the trees, her 
offspring standing by; the shepherd awaiting 
at the open gate the sheep his dog is bringing 
down the country lane, all of which is a set- 
ting for the waving field of grain in which the 
reapers are already at work. 
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Dutch Still Life 


: AVE Dutch artists of the seventeenth cen- 
tury reflected in their paintings the crucial 
period of their national life? Many paintings 
were made during this period. What did they 
portray? Part V, 472. 


2. What artists painted war scenes in Holland? 


473. 


. Do they compare in truthfulness to the Dutch 


genre pictures? Why not? 473-474. 


. How does the lack of subject in Dutch paintings 


compare with the paintings of contempo- 
raneous France and Germany? 475. 


. What part does subject play in French genre 


pictures? 476. 


. Have the paintings lost in character because they 


are without subject matter usually? 477-478. 


Painting in Germanp 


; J N making an estimate of German Renais- 


sance painting why is it necessary to take 
into account the work of engravers and de- 
signers? Part V, 479. 


. In respect to subject how are the paintings of 


Germany different from the religious paint- 
ings of Italy? 479. 


. What influences operating in the art worlds of 


Italy and Germany account for the differences 
in religious reactions in the two countries? 


479-480. 


. What is the keynote of the German character ? 


How was this made manifest in art during 
the Renaissance? 480, 


. Why are German Madonnas usually inferior to 


Italian Madonnas? 480, 


. Who were the “picture stormers” of the Refor- 


mation and why were they so-called? 480. 
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10. The work of the German primitives shows that 
eo painters were affected by what traditions? 
i 
11. What was the religious teachings of the mystics? 
How would this teaching probably affect art? 
481. 
12. Why did not Meister Wilhelm and Stephan 
Lochner found a school of painting? 482. 
13. Observe carefully Lochner’s Madonna of the 
Rose Arbor. How does it differ from the 
other Madonnas we have studied? How does 
the artist achieve his decorative effects? 656. 
14. By what school of art was early German por- 
traiture influenced and who was its best known 
exponent? 482. 
15. Who were the two great geniuses among artists 
in the sixteenth century? 483. 
16. Who was a lesser but noteworthy painter? 483. 
17. We remember that the teachings of Savonarola 
greatly affected the painters of his time, par- 
ticularly Botticelli. What religious reformer 
in sixteenth century Germany also exerted a 
powerful influence not only on his own time 
but on the future as well? 483. 
18. Mention a noted colorist of Germany, and what 
is his most notable production? Why? 484. 
19. Who was the greater of the Holbeins, father or 
son? Why? 485. 
20. How did a special dispensation to nuns of a 
German convent aid German art at this time? 
bi AOD: 
21. Hans Holbein made wood-cuts for one of the 
earliest printed books. What was it? 486. 
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¢ German 
# . What was the earliest art center in Germany? Traits 
= 481. And who was its first patron? oad 

. 8. What were the three German art centers in early Gee 

t ak ees man 
e times! . 4 ; 

a 9. Where was the most outstanding painting done? 
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. What historic event drove Holbein out of Ger- 


486, 


many? 


. What great works did he paint during his so- 


486. 


journ abroad? 


. Name several poetic features of Holbein’s work. 


487 


_ What are the Holbein portraits that resulted 


from the artist’s residence with Sir Thomas 
More? 490. 


. What are the most valuable Holbein treasures 


preserved tous? Where are they now? 490. 


. Describe briefly one of the finest portraits exe- 


cuted by Holbein during his first sojourn in 
England. 491. 


. By what artistic means did Holbein heighten 


his flesh tones? 492. 


. What happened to many German works of art 


493. 


as a result of the Reformation ? 


. What work remains to tell of Holbein’s journey 


to his home in Germany after his first sojourn 
in England? 493. 


. Why did he return for a second sojourn in Great 


Britain? 493-494, 


. Holbein’s most superb portrait is that of George 


Gisze. 
658. 
Enumerate several of the details in this picture 
that are considered to be marvelously exe- 

cuted. 658-569. 

Who was Erasmus? Is his portrait, painted by 
Holbein, the picture of a great scholar? 458. 
Attention is called to the remarkable painting 
of the hands. Compare this portrait with that 
of the merchant on the same page. Here are 
portraits of two men in entirely different 
walks of life, but each portrait is as faithfully 
done as a painter could possibly execute a 
portrait. 


What are its points of greatness? 
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: KETCH briefly important events of the 
early years of Albrecht Diirer. Part V. 
494-495, 
; pote is his greatest skill probably shown? 
495. 


ia 


a - 

a . What must have been his skill in painting hair 
i when Bellini begged for his brush? How did 
o he prove to Bellini that he painted hair with 
ZB an ordinary brush? 495. 


% 


. What important painting, known to every art- 
io today, did he paint while in Venice? 
495. 

. In what medium did Diirer do his best work? 
496. 

. Name several of Durer’s wood-cuts? Why are 
the ones depicting the life of Mary particu- 
larly valued today? 496. 

. Where are the most valuable records of Diirer’s 
activities to be found at present? 

. In what respect did Diirer take issue with 
Luther? 497. 

. Is the melancholy which seemed to mark Direr’s 
later years evident in his Self Portrait? 660. 
. If you had not known this portrait was of Durer, 
might you have thought it a picture of Christ? 
. Study Diirer’s Feast of the Rose Chaplets. The 
Madonna in this picture is very charming. 
How does this picture impress you? Does it 
seem crowded? Would a simpler composi- 
tion have been more satisfying? 662-663. 

. What is the significance of The Knight, Death 
and the Devil, by Direr? Why do these evil 
omens in human form beset the Knight? 664- 
665. 
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Flemish 
and 
ee French Painting 
France | a HERE must we look for the beginnings 
) of French art? What mediums were . 
used? Part V, 498. ) 
. In what land did Gothic art find its completest 


hes 
expression? What effect would this have on WY 
the art of the period? 498. 
. What took the place of fresco in France and 
why? 498. 
Had France any painting in the Middle Ages? 
498. 
. Why was primitive painting in France sub-_ 
merged? 498. 
. What was the cultural result of France’s raids 
on Italy in Renaissance times? 499. 
. How did Francis I, king of France, bring ar- 
tistic influences to bear on his country? 499. 
. Name several Italian artists who helped in the 
decoration of Fontainebleau. 499. 
. What impetus to French art resulted in the 
founding of the Fontainebleau School? 501. 
. Why is the art in this palace called alien? 501. : 
. What artistic service did the Clouet family & 
render to France? 501. eo) 
. When were the Louvre and the Tuileries built? 
501. 
. Who was Primaticcio and what did he do for 
French art?_ 500-502. 
. What were some of his duties at the Court of 
the Valois, and what was his title? 520. \ 
. What were Primaticcio’s two most important 
works at Fontainebleu? 520. ( 
. What was his plan of decoration for the Ulysses 
) 
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Gallery? 521. 
. How was the famous ba!l room decorated? 523- 


4 iP 18. Why is the art of seventeenth century France 
f ZN termed “classical”? 502-503. 

= 19. Why was Marie de’ Medici forced to bring 
of Flemish painters into France to decorate the 


Luxembourg? 502. 
20. What agencies operated in France during the 


Politics 
and 
Painting 


(| seventeenth century to further the develop- 
\ ment of art? 503. 
a 21. In what respects was Rome as important to 


France during the seventeenth century as was 
Paris to America during the nineteenth cen- 
tury? 503. 

. Are the artists of today in as great need of Paris 
as they were fifty years ago? 

. Compare the work of the Flemings with that of 
native French painters in the first half of the 
seventeenth century? 503. 

24. Who founded The Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture in France? When? 503. 
" 25. How did this institution hamper the develop- 
ment of art? 503-504. 
26. In Clouet’s Portrait of Francis I we find evi- 
dences of the influence of the miniaturists. 
Specify. 666-667. 
G 27. How is the Flemish influence indicated in this 
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“i ¢ French Classical Painters 
a f 1. HY did Nicholas Poussin wish to study in 
fe , Rome? What did Rome hold for him that 
z exercised a marked influence on his paintings? 


eo” 
Tea, C Part V3, 505, 

2. What was his first important commission? 505. 
ag : 3. Why did he discontinue his residence in Paris? 
oa What effect would this change have on his 
2 ' © progress as painter? 505. 

; | 4, When did Poussin do his best work? 505. 


The 
Classi- 


10. 


11. 


[2 
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. In what phase of painting was he a master? 


Why? 505. 


. Why does Poussin’s works never make us feel 


the “contact of reality”? 506. 


. What painter found his way to Rome through 


the medium of cooking for a living? 506. 


. Why do Claude’s landscapes exercise a lasting 


influence upon landscape painting in general? 


506. 


. Why are the artists of today free to express 


themselves in a manner that was not granted 
to seventeenth century artists? 507. 

Why do the landscapes of the seventeenth cen- 
tury seem stiff and stilted to a modern art 
student? 507. 


We feel the classical influence in every part of ~ 


Poussin’s Shepherds of Arcadia. Wherein 
does.the undying beauty of this picture lie? 
668. 
What was Claude Lorrain’s most famous paint- 
ing? 670-671. 
Is Claude’s Marriage of Isaac and Rebecca proof 
of the artist’s statement that he charged people 
only for the landscapes and threw the figures 
in? 670-671. 


Che Period of Louis Fourteenth 


HAT was the state policy of Louis XIV’s 


administration? How would such a policy 
affect the art of the period. Part V, 508. 


. Art was expected to perform what service for 


the realm of France? 508. 


. What was the purpose of the French Academy 


in Rome? How were such laws as were en- 
acted by the Academy in relation to art an 
Bei to the free development of art? 
O08. 
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S 4. Why did Louis XIV build Versailles and why A 
\ o all records concerning its cost destroyed? Rue 
| 5. What would be the natural reaction on art of Sake 
such a magnificent period as that of Louis ¥) 
a i | SIV 2 502. CA. 
( 6. Who enabled the Gobelins to establish their COO 
a7 plant, and whom did he appoint as director 
@ of the enterprise and designer for their famous 
oh tapestries? 509. 
: 7. What were the subjects of some of these great 
ae tapestries and what relation did some of them 
a bear to Louis XIV? 510. 
8. Name several characteristics of the art of the 


Louis XIV period. Is it surprising that its 
vogue quickly declined after the death of 
Le Brun? 510-511. 


1b) 
9. Does the picture, Alexander Entering Babylon, 

J resemble the American pageantry which was 
arranged to accompany our welcomes to re- 
turning air heroes from flights over seas or 
around the world? 673. 

10. Who posed for the figure of Alexander in this Ny) 

% picture? 673. g 

y ie 


sf es Eighteenth Centurp Art in France 
: 


1. OW did the death of Louis XV affect the 
art of the period? What organizations 
arose that assisted in striking off the fetters 
on French art? Part V, 512. 
2. What was the Third Estate and how did it as- 
sist the art of this period? 512. 
3. Who was the finest exponent of the Regency 
spirit? 512. 
4. The influence of what painter strongly directed 
the trend of Watteau’s art? 512. 
5. In what respects were Watteau and Keats 
aliker- ots. 
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LD) 
The Era . How could a man so morose at Watteau create 
of the such visions of loveliness as were his pictures? /S 
Orna- . 513. : 
\ mental 4 . In what respects were the early experiences of 
MS Watteau like those of many a struggling artist 
s 5 in Greenwich Village, New York, today? 513. \ 
SEI . Why was Watteau’s Embarkation for Cythera _ ) 
painted? 513, 676. 
. Why is this picture considered a splendid ex- y 
a emplification of the age which it depicts? 676- 


677. 

. Name four particularly charming elements of 
this picture. 

. What is meant by the French term “fetes ga- 
lantes”’? Who painted them with eminent 
success? - 513; 

. Describe the little world that Watteau painted. 
State why it was difficult to imitate his work. 
514. 

. Who held a position similar to that of Le Brun 
in the Gobelin plant during the reign of Louis 
XV? 514. ] 

. What is the meaning of the word “Rococo” as 
applied to art? 515. 

. Who were notable artists who were typical of 
the Rococo period? 515. 

. Why has Greuze been called the “melodramatic : 
Sepa and how did he reflect his period? 

Lo 

. Who were two-portraitists of this time? How 
did their styles differ? 515. 

. Why did a shrewd picture dealer marry a young \ 
artist? What happy result of this marriage 
caused the painting of many beautiful mother ( 

and child pictures?. 516. ) 

19. What historic event drove Vigee-LeBrun to find 

willing sitters in many European countries? 


516. 
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@S> . 20. Why have the portraits of this woman historical 
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24. 


25. 


26. 


value? 516. 

Some critics consider 
painter of all time. 
What peculiarity of his technique has been imi- 
tated by many painters of the nineteenth cen- 

fury... oL/: 

How did the art of Chardin differ from that of 
Boucher and Fragonard? Where did he find 
his subject material? 516-517. 

The Blessing by Chardin is a typical picture in 
the style of this artist. Why from our study 
of genre painting do we appreciate the fact 
oe this is called a masterpiece of genre? 

Study this picture carefully. Why do we say 
that it is naive and that it makes life into 
something more than mere living? 

Of whom was it said that he understood the 
effects of light, air and tone-value a hundred 
years ahead of his time? 675. 


Chardin the greatest 


Later French Painting 


HAT effect did the discovery of Pompeii 
have upon French art of the eighteenth 
century. Part V, 518. 


. What theory concerning the art of the Greeks 


so affected French artists that they thought it 
was necessary to seek no farther than the 
works and principles of the Greeks? 518. 
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3. Why did these notions threaten the very life of ! 
French art? 518. 
4. Who was the most prominent of the exponents ie 
of the new classicism? Why are his heroes 
said to pose but never act? 518. 
5. Why was the Royal Academy called the “Bas- 
tille of Painting’? 519. 
6. Why is David no longer a favorite? 519. y 
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Painting in Spain 


HY did the fine arts develop slowly in 
Spain Patt V; 525-527. 
. Which imperishable names are always associated 


with Spanish art? 525. 
How has the Spanish spirit been defined? 525. 


. What political events finally brought Spain to 


a place of progress that provided the proper 
conditions for the development of art? 527. 


5. What is the Escorial and how did the building of 


this structure stimulate art? 527, 533. 


. Painters from what countries were requisitioned 


to decorate Spanish buildings before a native 
art had begun? 528. 


. How did Flemish pictures find their way into 


Spain? 528. 


. Name three schools of art that. arose in Spain. 


528. 


. What Spanish painter was called the “Van 


Eyck of the Peninsula”? 529. 


. What effect did the invasion of the Visigoths 


have on Spanish temperament? 530. How 
would this affect Spanish art? 


. Why has Spain been called the land of paradox? 


530. 


. What effect had the Inquisition on art? 530. 
. What service was religious painting expected to 


supply for Spain? 531. 


. What are the leading characteristics of Spanish 


art? Why? 531. 


. Why do the “pictures of Spain tell the story of 


Spain”? 532. 


. When did Italian influences reach Spain? 632. 
. What progress did Spanish art make in the fif- 


teenth century? 532. 
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i> 18. What wrought the changes that took place in the 

sixteenth century? 532. 

19. Why were the Spanish painters of the Renais- 

a period called Italian mannerists? 532- 

535. 

20. El Greco was the first greater painter of the 

Bois School. Sketch briefly his life. 535- 

39, 

21. eich Spanish city did he delight to paint? 

37. 

22. In what respects were Greco’s paintings wholly 
unlike paintings seen before? 538. 

. What is Greco’s masterpiece and what legend 
does it incorporate? 538. 

. Why does the spectator view Greco’s pictures 
with dismay at first? 539. 

25. There is marked individuality in the characters 

to be found in Greco’s Burial of Count 

D’Orgaz, but notice the elongated effect of the 

faces. 686. What are the two distinct scenes 

depicted in this picture? 

26. How does Greco make us share his vision in his 

pictures? 541. 
27. How does his extravagance of expression mar 
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6) his pictures? 541. 

@ 28. How was Greco received by his own generation? 
mH 541 

Di : 


29. What was his contribution to the art of suc- 
ceeding generations? 542. 


Delasqgues 
ie y* find today in the world of literature that 


there are writers who are said to write 
for writers rather than for the layman. Their 
message is to the literary worker rather than 
for the casual reader. Velasquez, the greatest 
name in Spanish art, has been called “the 
painter’s painter.” Why? Part V, 543. 
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. Sketch briefly the life of this painter. 543- 


547, 


. What was Rubens’ influence on the career of 


Velasquez? 544. 


. What has been called the greatest historical 


painting in the world? 544, 690. 


. Why need we search for no hidden meanings in 


the art of Velasquez? 546. 


. What are Velasquez’ masterpieces? 546, 692. 
. What is faulty about Velasquez’ picture of 


Prince-Charles? 688-689. Not only is the 
horse out of drawing, but the action is in- 
accurately expressed. 


. Has Velasquez done better with the drawing of 


the horse in his Surrender of Breda? 690. 


. How did the French invasion of Spain affect the 


art productions of Spain? 550. 


. What was the difference in social life between 


Murillo and Velasquez? 548. 


. What did Murillo use in lieu of canvas for his 


first efforts at painting? 548. 


. What was his first commission? What academy 


did he establish? 549. 


. Specify the strength and weaknesses of Murillo’s 


work. 550. 


. Why were his works loved by the common people 


of Spainel. S02; 


. Is the spirit of Murillo apparent in his Vision of 


St. Anthony? Why is the Christ Child par- 
ticularly appealing? 694. 


. The Immaculate Conception exemplifies almost 


perfectly the Murillo treatment of this sub- 
ject. Why was the picture of particular in- 
terest to the Spanish church? 696. 

Murillo also knew how to paint genre pictures. 
The Fruit Girls is an example of this phase of 


his work. Such pictures were very popular 
in Spain, 698, 
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a § 4, In what medium was English art expressed be- 
; / fore the eighteenth century? 554. 

; |! 5. Hogarth has been called the “Father of English 
| painting.” How did he assist in the develop- 
 . ment of a native English art? 555. 

E \ 6. How did Hogarth preserve for the historian the 
. : hypocrisies and crudities of his age? 555. 

: ) 7. Discuss briefly the social conditions in England 
4 ) during Hogarth’s age. 555-556. 

M 8. What were Hogarth’s “moral” paintings? What 
4 ( was their purpose? 556. 

- @ _ 9. What was the subject of The Harlot’s Prog- 
 & ress? 556. 

~ & 10. How would Hogarth’s paintings compare with | 
E C the drawings of the cartoonist of today? 557. 
ra _ 11. Since copyright laws did not exist in Hogarth’s 
=. ' day, how did he protect himself? 557. 

Z 12. What was Hogarth’s contribution to art? 558. 
J 13. Hogarth’s Marriage a La Mode was another of 
4 his satires. What foibles of English life was 
g ») it aimed at? 

2 #14. What gives to The Shrimp Girl its great charm? 
a | 702. . 

ae © 15. What were several of Hogarth’s satirical pic- 
A a tures? 559-560. 
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Painting in England 


HICH was the last of the great European 
countries to develop a national art? Part 


Me sia 


. How has the English temperament affected the 


art of England? 553. 


. How did Charles I’s love of art express itself ? 


How did it stimulate interest in art? 653. 


Eng- 
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Somer . What are the salient features of Hogarth’s 


Gallant work? 561. y\ 
Gentle- . What was the difference between the art of Ho- 
eli garth and Reynolds? Why? 562. 
Children _}® . Why should we expect Reynolds to exploit the 
£0) “grand manner”? 562 é 
p . To what measures is he’ said to have gone to dis- h 
cover Titian’s skill with color? 562. 
. Who were some of the notables painted by Rey- 5 
nolds? 563-564. 


. How did Reynolds’ treatment of children con- 
tribute to the development of art? 564. 

. Cite several important points made by Reynolds 
in one of his discourses on art for students. 
565-569, 

Gainsborough’s Age 
OW did Gainsborough differ from Rey- 
nolds in temperament? How did this af- 
fect the former’s art? Part V, 570. 
. Why has Gainsberough been called the most 
English of English painters? 571. 

. Name several of his famous portraits. 571-572. 

. Which of Gainsborough’s pictures was brought 
to America after the World War? .Where 
is it now? 572. 

. Name other important portraits of Gains- 
borough’s age. 572. 

. Which of Gainsborough’s paintings’ is consid- 
ered his finest achievement? Why is this es- 
timate placed on this picture? 708-709. 

. When was The Market Cart by Gainsborough 
painted? 708, 709. Why would one think 
that this picture was painted in a studio 
rather than out-of-doors? 708-709. 


. Gainsborough’s The Blue Boy is now in this 
country. Wherein lies its charm? 710-711. 
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| €nglish Landscape Painters 

| a: HO was the father of western landscape 
painting? Part V, 573. 

( 2. For which Gainsborough landscape, now in an 


American collection, was five hundred thou- 
sand dollars paid? 574. 
3. Study The Market Cart and A Morning Walk 
—the former considered his best landscape, 
Ze the latter, with its typical Gainsborough hat, 
his finest painting. 574, 708-709. 
4. What was Constable’s approach to nature as re- 
: flected in his landscapes? 574. 
E 5. How did he revolutionize French landscape ~ 
painting? 574. 
r 6. Who is considered the greatest landscape 
painter the world has ever seen? 576. 
Mes 
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7. What was the extent of Turner’s work. 576. 
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. On what conditions did Turner bequeath his 


B work to the English nation? 576. ; S; 
@) 9. Why did he wish certain of his paintings hung e 
iS between Claude’s pictures? 576-577. 

D 


10. What story is connected with Turner’s Fighting 
Temeraire? 577. 

11. What was his object in lighting The Fighting 
Temeraire as he has done? 720. 


) 12. By what heroic method did Turner discover how 
a snowstorm at sea should be painted? 578. 


. Why does Hazlitt consider painting a greater 


+ 
rey 
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v4 pleasure than writing or the pursuit of any 
other art? 580-583. 
14. Cite several of the comparisons he makes be- 
tween painting and writing. 580-583. 
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Zhe Art of fiussia 


‘ HAT are the two greatest periods of Rus- 
yw sian art? Part V, 584-585. 


. What traditions has it preserved? 584. 
. Trace the development of Byzantine art. Why 


should it affect Russia so strongly? 586. 


. What can be said concerning early Russian fres- 


coes? 587. 


. What is a Russian icon? What are present-day 


restoration efforts doing for Russian art of 
former periods? 587-588. 


. The Tartar invasion of Russia during the thir- 


teenth century retarded all cultural progress. 
588. 


. What was the status of Russian art during the 


following two centuries, and what character- 
istics of this period are evident in some re- 
cent Slavic productions? 589. 


. How does the Greek influence manifest itself 


in Russian art? 590. 


. In whose art was the peak of Novgorod art 


reached, and what are the important features 
of his art? 591. 


. Who was the Russian Giotto? Why? 592. 
. Why did Russian art decline with Dionysy? 


Soe. 


. By what influences was Russian art of the sey- 


enteenth century affected? 592. 


: What has been the development of Russian art 


during the last two centuries? 593. 


. Name several of the Russian portraitists. 593. 
. How was Kiprensky honored by the Academy 


of Florence? 593. 


. Why was Bryullov considered a significant Rus- 


sian painter? 594, 
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. What was the dominant tendency in Russian 

painting during the nineteenth century? 594. 

18. What are the aspects of nineteenth century Rus- 
sian art? 594. 

19. Why did history prove to be a happy subject 
for the Russian artist? 595. 

20. Who is one of the greatest modern Russian art- 
ists? 595. Name two of his pictures. 

21. What. service did the Society of Wanderers 
render to Russian art? 596. 

22. Which Russian artist spent twenty-four years 
on a religious picture? Describe several of 
his pictures. 597-598. 

23. Which of the modern Russians championed 
world peace by means of his pictures? 598. 

24. Name several of the Russian Impressionists. 
ae 

25. What has been their service to art? 599. 

26. What are the charming features of Vrubel’s art? 
599-600. 

27. What part has folklore played in Russian art? 
600 


28. Why is Boris Grigoryev one of the most prom- 
ising of present-day painters? 602. 
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Art of Jllumination 


1.‘ HEN was the word illuminator first used 

and what is its significance? Part V, 603. 

2. What was a miniator? How did he get his 
name? 603. 

3. Describe some of the books of antiquity. 603. 

4. How were books prepared before the invention 

of printing? What was their form and from 

whence do we get our word volume? 603-604. 

5. What great library of today bears a resemblance 

to the scroll libraries of ancient times? 604. 
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6. Why would a lover of the early Christian era 


have been unable to preserve letters inscribed 
by his sweetheart? 604. 


7. What were the crude beginnings of present-day 


books? 604. 


_ In what form did our first letters appear and — 


what was the mailing system? 604. 


. What is probably one of the earliest books in 


the world, and why was it so greatly prized 
by the Egyptians? 604. 

Where are interesting fragments of. the Iliad 
now preserved and of what do they consist? 
605. 

Where was the foremost school of illumination 
in Europe? What are the predominating 
characteristics of Byzantine illumination? 605. 

What prerogatives did the emperors reserve for 
themselves in connection with the art of illu- 
mination? What was the governing author- 
ity? 605. 

How did Charlemagne stimulate the work of 
the illuminator? 606. 

Rati school was established during this period? 
606. 

What are the distinctive features of the Vulgate 
now in the British Museum and the Book of 
Genesis now in the Imperial Library of Vi- 
enna? 606. 

When did the work of the Carolingian School 
reach its culmination, and in what monaster- 
ies was it centered? 606. 

Why did the Celtic school produce its splendid, 
individualized results in illumination? 606. 
What is the most beautiful example of illumi- 
nation in the world? Where may it now be 

seen? 606-607. . 


19. What were the principal motifs and designs 


used by the Celtic illuminators? 607. 
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. Who supervised the Anglo-Saxon School of 


illumination? What work of this school sur- 
vives? 608. 


« What are the survivals of the Anglo-Norman 


School? 608. 


. In what respect did the work of manuscript- 


making resemble that of a modern printing 
plant? 608. 


. Why did illumination lose its fine artistry when 


it became a trade? 608. 


. Why did monastic life provide an atmosphere 


favorable to the development of illumination? 


. How were gold, silver, and colors prepared for 


the use of the illuminator? 609. 


. Of what use was the Book of Hours to the lay- 


man? 609. 


. Where may the European tourist now see an 


exquisite Book of Hours? 610. Describe 
this manuscript. 


. What are the specific beauties of French illu- 


mination? 610. 


. What demands upon the illuminator greatly en- 


larged the scope of his work? 610. 


. Where should one go to study the art of the 


illuminator? 611. 


. Trace briefly the development of manuscript. 


611-612. 


. Exact reproductions in color of illuminated 


manuscript at the Newberry Library in Chi- 
cago will be found opposite pages 604, 606, 
608, 610, 612. 


. Name several of the activities that might have 


been noted in the cells of a medieval monas- 
tery when the work of illumination was in 
progress? How was the gold applied to 


_ “manuscripts? 612-613. 
. Why was the Book of Hours so much in de- 


mand in the Middle Ages? 614. 
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Taamph 35. Why were the Missals valuable security for 
of the pawnbrokers? 614. 


36. An instance of the marvelous skill and infinite 


Ilumi- : : ; co rae 
arers labor required for illuminated manuscripts is 
shown in The Book of Kells. Here in a space | 
re of a quarter of an inch were counted by the & 
WRI (9 aid of the microscope one hundred and fifty- a 
Ww ~ eight interlacements of a slender ribbon bor- } : 


der formed of white lines edged with black 
ones, without detecting a false line or an ir- 
regular interlacement. 612-613, 
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